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old hokum because they have generally been 
How To Get writing for publication for some twenty years 
and because their names on the editorial 
line-up have selling value entirely apart from 
S t O ry I d a a S what they write. If you haven’t practiced 
writing for years and are not yet nationally 
= a a known, you will do well to hand the editor 
By THOMAS H. UZZELL fresh ideas. 

: $$$ $$$___ An original story idea is a fresh interpre. 
tation of, or new “twist” on, a basic story 
Writers who have good ideas in abundance situation. There can be no “novelty” in the 
are not born that way: ideas come to them basic motives involved; there is seldom novy- 
largely because they do something about it. elty in the general nature of the obstacles 
Good ideas for stories, novels or plays which interfere with that motive: the nov. 
result from three things: first, from culti- elty lies in the variation of the old pattern, 
vating the habit of seeking and storing away in those slight changes or decorations which 
ideas; second, from being interested in the make the situation applicable to current life, 
news, about what’s going on in the world Novelty or originality derives from two 
generally; and, third, from understanding influences; the changes in the outward forms 
the technical requirements for good story of life and in the writer’s being among 

germs. The first of these requirements is those first to exploit those changes. 
mere industry, the second presupposes an The second technical requirement, human 
alert intelligence, and interest, may be ex- 
the third involves an plained most simply 
understanding of the as a man who is in 
technical require- Thomas H. Uzzell has been building literary a hole and trying to 
ments of a _ good careers for fifteen years. One writer now work- get out of it. The 


f-Goxal idea. ing with him who hadn’t sold a single story man mustn’t be so 
: when he came to him for help has, in the past | eeily 2 h 

These technical re- six months, sold to AMERICAN, REDBOOK, ey 
quirements are: COLLEGE HUMOR, and ESQUIRE. Mr. Uzzell hole that he can't 
Ohiniaaliey was for three years Fiction Editor of COLLIER’S, possibly escape, and 
iF riginality, and two years Managing Editor of NATION’S he mustn’t be escap- 





novelty. BUSINESS. Is author of NARRATIVE TECH- 
2. Human interest. NIQUE, textbook on fiction writing published 
3 


ing without any 
Editorial accepta- by Harcourt Brace and recently transcribed into hindrance. 
bites sae Braille. Member of faculty New York Univer- The third, editor- 
ye sity (currently conducting short story class and Fr ee bility, i 
When concerning novel seminar). Author of stories and articles in vol acceptabi ring ine 
. SATEVEPOST, SCRIBNER’S COLLIER’S, volves mainly an 
selves with the SATEVEP( sae 2a ws : 
— - : ited WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, etc. Edi- understanding of 
rst o ese, - . . er : a Poca : 
< b & tor, SHORT ST ORY HITS anthologie s. An ar- what different reader 
nality, most egin- ticle by Mr. Uzzell on story plotting or writing .  eeck. (ee 
ning students protest: will appear on this page every month. (Ed. tip: Sroups seek. 
“Why worry about Clip these articles every month and keep a file about this in a later 
Mee ee ae is of them — you'll find them a real help when article.) 
original ideas Ww a a plot or story is coming hard.) You can get a i, 
the magazines don’t copy of Mr. Uzzell’s pamphlet ‘How I Work The way. to get 
want them? The edi- With Writers” by addressing him at 342 Madi- story ideas is to do 
tors fill issue after — Avenue, New York City, Or if your stories something about it: 
ies ree 1ave been bouncing back from the editors regu 5 . 
> D> o ote- 
Assue of their maga larly and you want to know in a hurry why and ane down ‘a hy 
zines with the same what to do about it, ship Mr. Uzzell one of the books, journals or 
old trite plots, the scripts with a five-dollar check or money order on scrap paper, 
same old hokum; attached to it. thoughts, observa 
why try to give them tions, records of all 
anything else? Pub- kinds; get the habit; 
lished stories differ - keep it up. Don't 
really only in their treatments, the writing censor your stuff too severely at first; let it 
is everything in popular fiction: the writer come; later you can go over it, take the best 
of commercial fiction needs only a finished and throw the rest away. Most great writers 
style to succeed.” kept notebooks continuously — a 
. . “tive > e - 0 
Thus I’ve heard disgruntled, unarrived productive years; you cannot affor A é 
writers talk and throw their notebooks away. less. It will pay you to study some wh es 
Their observations are entirely correct, yet, I professional note books; those of Hawthorne, 
think, they should not abandon their note- Ibsen, Chekhov, Samuel Butler, and a = 
z Smee . pgs > . are avai >» i ishe 
books or their persistent efforts at finding _ of others are available in publis 
original ideas. It’s true that a finished liter- orm. 
ary style is a good substitute for originality 
of thought, but who has such a style? Only 
successful writers. They can and do sell the 
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“HOW TO GET A PLOT STARTED. 
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The Forum 


The new Writers Year Book is swell. But on 
page 79 you have a list of supposedly “top” pulp 
writers that is sickening. You are infuriating the 
wal professionals that were left off. 

Who ever heard of Dyer and William Freeman 
SHough? Only your first four names are correct: 
Bruce, Brand, Coburn and Gardner. As for Nebel, 
he is now a slick writer with very little pulp pub- 
lished, and Roscoe writes only for one company, 
even though he is a splendid writer. Gruber is by 
no means one of the big ten. 

List your first four, and here are ten more who 
are the tops in the selling market of the pulp today, 
whose names you see on more covers and contents 
pages— whose names mean circulation to a 
magazine : 

Fred MaclIsaac, Theodore Tinsley, Paul 
Ernst, Richard Sale, Steve Fisher, Cornell 
Woolrich, Fred C. Davis, Roger Torrey, Oscar 
Schisgal, Lester Dent and Carrol John Daly. 
But as I say, the Year Book is swell. 

I've left my own name off these lists, but 
think ’'d come eleventh anyway... .* 

Wise Guy. 

*This ends the discussion of who are the “top 
pulpateers.” The list was made up, not by us, but 
by pulp editors whom we queried. Two did not 
reply. The list favored no one NYC clique, and 
so all of them raised the lid of their portables to 
raise merry hell with us. 


Sir: 

Iam traveling through the West, gathering ma- 

terial first hand for my western stories and feature 
atticles with great success, and have no permanent 
address as I move so often, although I will be at 
my present address until the first of June. 
_ Eight years ago I sold my first story, a confes- 
sional, and then due to the depression and a slack 
market for a beginner, I turned to newspaper work 
and two years later entered the radio writing field, 
then went to Florida and conducted a column on a 
newspaper while free lancing with articles and 
news features. 

December I wrote three short stories and one 
15,000-word novel, and sold two of the short stories 
and the novel to Orlin Tremaine of Romantic 
Range and Rogers Terrill of Rangeland Love Story, 
Tremaine paying me $70.00 for the 5,500-word 
short and $150.00 for the novel, and the sales were 
made by myself on their first trip out. 





Leaves From a Writer’s Notebook 

Details concerning the new $150 prize 
Contest sponsored by Writer’s DicestT and 
open to all of its readers will appear in our 
May Issue. Prizes will be awarded to the 
wniters submitting the best sample pages from 
4 typical writer’s notebook. ‘ 








“WHAT IS 
THE END 
OF FAME?” ¢\—/ | 

ao‘ 


} 


ee ee eee 
a certain portion of uncertain paper" 

That’s what the poet said . . . more than 
one hundred years ago. But modern aspi- 
rants to Parnassus needn’t put up with an 
“uncertain” paper. 

That’s why Berkshire Corrasable Bond .. . 
made only by Eaton .. . is in such demand 
with writers everywhere. Its patented surface, 
upon which a simple pencil-eraser makes 
easy, clean corrections, never looks charcoaled 
and fuzzy after retyping. A word, a sentence 
or a paragraph can be erased with equal ease 

. on Corrasable Bond. 

This specially surfaced paper will save you 
time, money, and temper. And, better still, 
the editor won’t gnash his teeth over that 
latest sample of your divine fire. 

Maybe you're still from Missouri. Well, 
then, make your own test on Corrasable Bond 
at your stationer’s . . . or send in this coupon 
and be convinced. 


CORRASABLE 


BOND 
Made only by 


GoW 


Dept. 11 5 
EATON PAPER CORP., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
Here is the name of the dealer from whom I 


usually purchase stationery 


And here is a dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample of Corrasable. 
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$50 for a Story 


“I am glad to tell you that I 
have been progressing rapidly 
with my course and have been 
able to dispose of a few stories 
and articles. My last story was 
sold to Outdoor Life and brought 
me $50.” 

: : Cyril E. Grozelle, 

ve Box 418, Haileybury 


Ontario, Canada 


Why do you think 
you’re not a writer? 


Writing talent seems rare because many people 
with latent ability do nothing about it. You may be 
one of those people—always hoping to make a 
start, but afraid that well-known authors have 
preempted the field. 

Meanwhile, thousands of men and women you 
probably never heard of are adding regularly to their 
income by writing. In fact, they supply the bulk of 
the stories and articles published in America. 

This material is easy to write. It is in demand by 
publications everywhere. And no one need be a 
genius to get material accepted. A natural aptitude 
for writing, plus practical training, is the answer. 





Test Your Adaptability to Home Training 

If you think you possess the “germ” of Writing, 
take the Newspaper Institute’s free Writing Apti- 
tude Test. At no cost, whatever, experts analyze 
your powers of imagination, narration, logic, your 
“instinct” for writing. They give you a sincere, un- 
biased opinion of your natural ability. 

Frankly, some aspirants fail to pass this test, 
although they lose nothing by trying. Only those who 
succeed are qualified to take the home-study writing 
course for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 

Newspaper Institute of America is an organi- 
zation of seasoned newspaper men who teach you 
what it takes to sell stories and articles. Training is 
by the New York Copy-Desk Method which has 
schooled so many newspaper men for successful 
writing. Its chief principle is that you learn to write 
by writing! 

At home, on your own time, you ‘‘cover’’ the very same 
kind of exciting assignments metropolitan reporters get. 
Your work is criticized constructively from the practical 
viewpoint of a city editor. 


Acquire the “Professional Touch” 

The object is to develop your own style. Not to make you 
conform to the style of model authors. You are encouraged 
to retain your own fresh, individual appeal while acquiring 
the “‘professional touch”’ editors look for. 

Thousands of successful writers have learned their profitable 
art at home by this quick, moderately priced training. It is a 
unique, thoroughly established channel to paying journalism 
that is open to any investigation you want to give it. 

But first send for the free Writing Aptitude Test by simply 
filling out the coupon below. Then mail it today .. . now, 
before you forget. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, April. 7D627 
Mrs. 
8 SP Se eee ee re ee tetera 
Mr. 


PEE ciccwinsccive's Sesh RTE ne ee eee ee ee 
(Allcorrespondence confidential. | Nosalesmen will call on you.) 





I received the check for my novel eleven days 
after mailing it and it was traveling (it and the 
returning check) eight of the eleven days; for a 
beginner at the fiction game, that’s not so bad, 

I have just finished covering various rodeos and 
interviewing top contestants to gather material for 
a series of articles I hope to sell to Liberty, after 
some correspondence with Fulton Oursler and one 
of the associate editors at Liberty. 

Rogers Terrill has been coaching me somewhat 
and I owe him a great deal. There’s one editor 
who should receive a crown. He has taken valu 
able time to give me a lift over the hard spots and 
has given me some nice advance notices on stories 
of mine they have published. 

Street and Smith bought every story I sent them 
so far. 

And if you had not sent me that sample copy 
of the Dicest a year ago last December .. .! 
would probably still be doing small features and 
trying every soap and cereal contest that came 
along. 

Thanks a million! If I’m ever again parted 
from WriTER’s DicEst, it'll be over my dead body! 

I am roaming Northern Mexico, getting my ma- 
terial and local color first-hand. This summer will 
be spent in Utah, Colorado, Wyoming and maybe 
Montana and I am writing my way. My husband 
is a photo artist and we are buying a streamlined 
trailer car from the Hollywood Trailer Company 
and will carry complete office equipment and files 
for my writing material. 

Jane Littell of Four Star Love Book writes me 
that she’s “green with envy” over my roaming and 
writing at the same time in such grand country. 
Perhaps that’s something of a record, to have a 
well-known editor “green with envy” of a novice 
like myself. 

Oh yes, I entered a short story in your contest 
one year ago, and didn’t get to first base. But the 
contest served to enthuse me with new writing 
ambition and so, here I am. 

Viva Leone RICKETTS, 

R. F. D. No. 6, Box 945-A, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Sir: 

Please forgive my neglect in sending in my sub- 
scription, as I’ve been very busy acting in pictures, 
running from studio to studio, and can only wnite 
in my spare time, which is’ mostly at night, and 
even then—I often work on a set during the day 
and then have to work late that same night—untl 
we finish the set. : 

If you do not mind, I will tell you a few things 
about myself, which I think you would like to 
know, about your subscriber. I’m the Texas Kid, 
who used to fight all over the country, from 4 
bantam up to a lightweight. J fought Lew Tendler 
ten rounds in Baltimore, Maryland, when he was 
in his prime, and lost the referee’s decision to - 
I was in the ring from 1910 to 1922, having had 
265 ring battles. On August 23, 1931, I fought 
Danny Frush in Cleveland, Ohio; the winner was © 

; sr orld’ herweight 
meet Johnny Kilbane for the world’s feat 
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A SUCCESS FORMULA for YOU! 


Duluth, Minn. 
Dear Mr. Blassingame: 

A friend recommended your service, and 
I’m sending along a Short-Short which I 
can’t sell. 

Very truly, 


1 Thos. L. Gibson. 


seecececeee ese eee eee eee ee See eee eee eases enesaseeees 


Dear Mr. Gibson: 


I want you to fix TRAFFIC LIGHT 
this way: 
(1) You need one action scene, and it 
should occur at the beginning. Do it like 
eae 
(2) Give us another physical description 
of Red . .. which will more fully tie up 
... identification. _ 
(3) Your one big fault in the writing is 
the use of too long paragraphs and sen- 
tences. . . . See how I have edited... . 
Rewrite according to my directions . . . and 
I shall be glad to see TRAFFIC LIGHT 
again without any further fee. 


Cordially, 


2 Lurton Blassingame. 


Dear Mr. Blassingame: 

Received your “Special” with the grati- 
fying news and can’t begin to tell you how 
much I appreciate your efforts in my 
behalf. I was particularly amazed that 
you were able to sell TRAFFIC LIGHT to 
a magazine of such high standing. 

Considering my total lack of writing 
experience . . . I realize that it would have 

en impossible for me to have made this 
first sale without your fine assistance. 


Sincerely, 
3 Thos. L. Gibson. 


YOU want to know WHY you keep get- 
ting rejection slips from the editors instead 
of checks. Your stories seem just as good 
as those in magazines which fire your 
yarns back. 


YOU want to know HOW to get letters 
like Thomas Gibson’s for your stories, arti- 
cles and books... 


LET ME TELL YOU WHY 


One manuscript will enable me to put my 
finger on your weakness. You may be 
doing just one little thing wrong. Let me 
tell you just WHY you aren’t selling. 


Last year I made sales for FIVE OUT OF 
SIX authors who collaborated with me 
more than three months. Before we began 
they were accumulating rejection slips. 
Now they are launched in the most fas- 
cinating of professions. 


LET ME SHOW YOU HOW 


Last year I started a new writer selling 
EVERY TEN DAYS! 

The magazine markets were never better 
than they are today. Let me show you 
how to carve a profitable career for yourself. 
Writing is a well-paying profession. For 
the past twelve months I have sold over 
800 manuscripts to the entire range of 
magazines, literary, smooth-paper, pulp, at 
prices up to $850 per story. 


TRY THIS FORMULA 


Send me a manuscript for criticism. The 
fee—$3 for short shorts up to 2000 words; 
$5 for 2000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand 
thereafter to 10,000—will be refunded if 
the story is salable as it reaches me. If it 
isn’t salable, you'll be surprised at how 
much I'll tell you about it. 


If you want to know about my work, ask 
for information. And if you enclose a 3c 
stamp, I'll send you—free—my popular 
booklet on short story writing—SHORT 
STORY FUNDAMENTALS. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score of Literary, Illustrated 
and All-Fiction Magazines. 


10 EAST 43rd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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HOLLYWOOD 


pays thousands where publishers pay hundreds. 
Every week new writers crack through. Certainly 
you'll never be one of them if you don’t try. 


PHONEY AGENTS 


critics and crooks have been soliciting stories for the 
movies for years. I have seen some amazing reports prais- 
ing bad stories—as a lure to get money for “help.” hat’s 
no reason for you to ignore a great market. There’s no 
bunk about what I’m doing. 


Are You Selling? 


If you can get one of the really big agents to handle 
your storiese—AND THEY ARE SELLING—more power to 
you! You don’t need me. If your stories are NOT sell- 
ing for the movies—then you need SOMETHING! If 
you are SELLING FICTION but are NOT selling to the 
MOVIES, I can tell you WHY and what to DO ABOUT IT. 


= - 2° 
Helping Their Fiction 
Many novelists, playwrights and fiction writers with 
whom am now working are enthusiastic because I am 
helping them towards greater PUBLICATION success 
while giving their stories the “‘movie slant.’”’ I can do 
it for you. 
Most of the ‘“‘big names’’ 
the big agents. I’m looking ahead. 
“big names’’ of the future. 


Unpublished Writers 


with new writers because many ‘“‘best 
Every writer started 


are now under contract to 
I’m developing the 


1 also work 
sellers’? have been the writers’ first. 
once. 

In beginning this search for new writers a few months 
ago I undertook to help revise any story that had poten- 
tialities without further charge. This is not practical 
because of the amount of my personal time required to 
do such work properly. When t oe a story that could 

sell into one that may—I have done something 


not 
IMPORTANT. 


MY NEW POLICY 


In the future this special personal collaboration and 
revision service will be given only to those writers whose 
stories justify my personal cooperation and this service 
will be arranged on a participation basis. When a writer 
has proved really capable, I will work on all that writer’s 
future stories 


Without Reading Fees 


and collaborate from the first brief outline of a story 
until the final approved draft. 

Under my new policy, reading fees and return postage 
insured must accompany all manuscripts. If your story is 
one that I can submit for sale, as received, your reading 
fee is returned immediately. If your story cannot be made 
salable, it is proper that you should pay for my reading 
it and my ability to tell you WHY. Rejection slips don’t 
tell you. My analysis will help you with vour future 
stories. If your story may be made salable by my personal 
help and collaboration, I give you that personal service on 
a participation basis. 

tADING FEES: $5 MINIMUM ON ANY STORY. 
Add $1 per 1,000 words on all over 5,000 words. Novels 
or plays $25. Always enclose return postage insured. 
Sales service, regular 10% commission on sale. This policy 
effective on all manuscripts mailed after April 10th, 1937. 


MY BACKGROUND 


After foundation of Ohio daily newspaper work and 
first New York City movie column, originated, owned and 
edited ‘‘Wid’s,” now “The Film Daily.’”? Made it domi- 
nant and tremendously profitable movie trade journal. Was 
acknowledged foremost movie critic for ten years. Pro- 
duced first ‘‘Miracle Man,’ million dollar success. For ten 
years have been highly-paid producer and story consultant 
in best Hollywood studios. sk any important movie per- 
son. efer my own business and independence—so am 
finding and developing the “big name” movie writers of 

ie future. 


Don't Wish and Wonder! Write Me! 


WID GUNNING 


2026 N. Las Palmas Hollywood, Calif. 


DIGEST 


title. I lost—and four weeks later, on September 17 
Frush fought Kilbane, and I suppose your readers 
still remember all about that bout. However 
Johnny Kilbane and I are old friends, and 50 ‘ 
Danny Frush, who used to beg me to teach him 
how to box, when I was living in Baltimore in 1917, 

. well, I have acted in picture since 1922, and 
played many parts on the screen. I know most of 
the big stars and directors, producers and execu- 
tives. Darryl Zanuck, big chief of 20th Century. 
Fox studio, used to box with me quite a bit around 
the studio. Jim Tully and I often have a few 
drinks together, and then we talk about our ring 
days. 

Well, I suppose I’ve bored you too much with 
this chatter, so I'll ring off. 

But first, I want to tell you that your Dicesr 
has been a great help to me in my struggle to 
learn to write. 

HERBERT S. GRISWwoLp, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Sir: 

In the February issue of DicesrT is a letter 
about a lady who mortgaged her typewriter and 
went into the restaurant business. She offers free 
meals for all rejection slips. Just how bad did 
she wish to write salable material? 

Well, I am a coal miner. Each day I have to 
face death in order to earn a living for myself 
and my family. My life ambition is to become a 
writer and get out of the damp darkness that 
makes young men old prematurely. I want to 
write stories that interest the public and cause 
the editors a great feeling of finding something 
worth while in that pile of manuscripts they must 
read. 

I work five days a week and it sure is hard 
work. Now, at night when I come home I’m 80 
tired that I could almost drop over, but that 
would never do. I must write something, any- 
thing, just to practice and get on to how to 
sling words together that will mean something to 
the editors and the readers. I’ve tried writing for 
two years now and so far haven’t sold one single 
line or had anything printed. I can’t even give 
my work away; but each day I tell myself, “This 
is the one that will sell.” 

Well, Mister Editor, all it takes is a little com- 
mon sense and the spirit to keep plugging ahead 
when you feel like there isn’t a chance in the 
world against the professionals. But professionals 
in the writing game, like any other job, must die 
or retire some day and when that day comes | 
want to be ready to step into someone's shoes 
and make a better, healthier living. I want to 
keep their work going on and on. I want you 
to know that the Writer’s Dicest has given me 
many tips and taught me a lot. I buy it at the 
news stand. Well, I fee] much better after writing 
this. I get the blues also and this is my outlet 
this time. 

Georce G. Morriston, 
261 Grindstone, Pa. 
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er 17, Sir: 
eaders Mr. Oursler asked me to tell you that we are YOUR LAST 
wever, accepting three of the prize-winning stories in 
| =S your recent contest and offer $100 each to: 
h him Willard Neal, 
bya Bernice B. Klingensmith, Chance To = ater 
see Mrs. C. R. Smith, 
who finished first, second, and fourth among yout C $ t 
— Our Contes 
es? Good wishes and thanks for permitting us to 
— read these scripts. SHEPPARD BUTLER, You still have this month in which to enter 
fs Liberty Magazine, your manuscript and avail yourself of the 
New York City. opportunity to break into the big selling field. 
: with The above three writers received $300 in prizes Closing date is April 30, 1937. In order to 
from WRITER'S Dicest in addition to the $300 supply the ever-growing demands of editors, 
from Liberty.—-Ep. ° . ° 2 
GEST we are ready to pick six writers and train 
aia hould appreciate your seins of our them ourselves, as announced in last month's 
s é - 4 rr e ' ‘e . . 
), need for three-act play scripts for publishing and Writer's Digest. All material submitted to 
lif production. Preferably, these plays should deal US for marketing and criticism during March 
with modern subjects, not too sophisticated, to be and April is to be judged and the six most 
played in not more than three-stage settings with promising writers will receive, without charge, 
acast of any size. an intensive, personal three months’ training 
letter We are associated with a producing company. jpn story writing, under the supervision of 
r and Rates will vary greatly, either outright purchase Cashel Pomeroy, our Editorial Director 
. free or royalty basis, according to the individual play. Ys f 
d did Arrangements will be made with authors for the You may submit for this contest any kind of 
first production rights and they may be assured fiction you wish except juvenile. If your work 
ive to of a fair royalty or purchase agreement. is good enough to be sold immediately, so 
nyself THEATRE PUBLISHING Co., LTD., 5 2 ° Ys 
naa a Bes much the better. But even if the material is 
+ that 1066 Lindell Blvd. St. Louis. Mo. not marketable, so long as you show ability 
nt to Sr: ‘i and promise, we want the chance to develop 
8 : one * ° 
ics We are looking for writers who know the food that ability. Articles and other material sub- 
pea field to cover both special and general assignments mitted to us will be handled in the usual 
in food distribution. We are particularly inter- manner. 
hard wnat ectting writers ‘who know heated to get Te ete i open to it wiles vie hi 
: iews and write feature stories on Supei : 
yo Markets and Super Market activities. not made more than three fiction sales dur- 
mae If you can put me in touch with a number of ing the past year. The six winners will be 
ot them in various parts of the country—especially notified shortly after the contest closes. 
ag mn the large cities where the Super Markets flour- Manuscripts will be reported on in the order 
1g for =, we will be glad to hear from them. Our rates received. Send us your best stories today! 
single ae /ac a word for all material accepted. Rates for marketing and criticism: $1.00 for manuscripts up 
1 give SUPER Market MERCHANDISING, to 2,000 words, 50c per thousand thereafter. Novelettes and 
“This W. M. Zimmerman, Editor, Books: 20-30,000 words, $10.00. 30-40,000 words, $15.00. 
45 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 40-60,000 words, $20.00. Over 60,000 words, $25.00. Poems, 
50c each. Your fee refunded from our 10% commission upon 
com Sir: ae ee ae ene. we cherge we tae, or maine ~~ sales toe ves. 
ahead Cole-Heckman Productions will consider new eer ch a a : Pres math ‘bate Ones om 
n the plays by new writers for try-out at their summer request. 
jonals theatre, The Show Barn, for their second season. 
st die Application should be made before submitting Write for full information and Free market 
mes I manuscripts. Tue Suow Barn, news bulletins. 
shoes Effingham, N. H. 
int t0 Sir: s = = 
se J algun ase « few shore stoves 1000 vores or ternational Publishing 
ie ein with beauty shop locale. Prefer them well- e 
riting Plotted with action rather than dialogue. Will Service Com an 
outlet 4 $5.00 on acceptance. Stories are illustrated p y 
ng featured. Ours is a trade publication circu- 
. ae to all beauty shops in the six New England Literary Agents 
Pa. — Address, Editor, Hairdressers News, 101 : 5 
Temont Street, Boston, Mass. 307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








WritTeER’s DIcEstT 








Brings you knowledge that every successful writer mufl possess. 


mn. ‘Ss 


DATA 
SOULE %: 


“The most sensible and usable writer’s 
aid yet published,” says a professional man. 
For sale by subscription. The first volume 
of six sections, to be published during 1937, 
is priced at only $2.50 and will contain 
about 36 major fields, plus a wide variety 
of miscellaneous data of value to writers 
—all arranged for handy, permanent filing, in 
either the popular 5x8 card file or in letter 
folders. 


Section One 
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You can obtain all this and other valuable 
data in Section One for only fifty cents. 
Or for $2.50 you can subscribe for the first 
six sections of “Source”—to include all the 
above and five sections to follow. 





To tell you more fully 
FREE about Writer’s Source 

Data File, we will send 
you free the six “jacket”? pages of Section 
One, giving valuable data on a filing system 
for writers, and other interesting and in- 
structive articles. Just ask for it—a post 
card will do it. 





@ OTHER WIGHT HOUSE PUBLICATIONS: 
The SAID BOOK. The classic for dialogue $1°50 


struction, character and action................ 

MURDER MANUAL. A handbook for mystery story 
writers. From motive and crime to solution and 
IE lob dew bd cewelinsmesep ele . $2.00 

Plot, Clue and Time Chart—a seiathied ‘method of 
mystery plotting; with ‘‘Mystery Markets’’..$ .50 

Local Color and Picturesque Speech Chap. Books: 

No. 1, Sea and Navy. No. 2, Doctor, Nurse and 
Hospital. No. 3, Air Story. 

Twenty-five cents each—three for sixty-five cents. 


THE WIGHT HOUSE PRESS 


Box 381W, East San Diego, Calif. 
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Sir: 

Several months ago you carried an announce. 
ment in your publication regarding our new 
magazine. 

The first issue of the new magazine is now on 
the press, and we are revealing certain of its de. 
tails. The name is Popular Photography, selling 
for 25c. In general it covers the field of photog. 
raphy very much the same as our other magazine, 
Popular Aviation, covers aviation. 

The first issue will be on sale April 10. How. 
ever, we are in immediate need of material for 
subsequent issues, and wish to invite your readers 
to submit suitable material at once. 

The magazine itself can be observed at any 
newsstand, and gives the best idea of the type of 
material we need. We need articles of the follow- 
ing types, non-fiction exclusively: 

How-to-do-it and how-to-make-it. 

Adventure features and success stories. 

Any unusual adaptation of photography, either 
for hobby or profit. 

Daring, rare, censored, and tricky photographs. 

Illustrations should accompany all articles. Ar- 
ticles should run from 1,500 words to 3,500 words. 

Briefs are needed running from 100 to 750 
words, both with and without illustration. The 
contributor should bear in mind that POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY is designed to reach the ama- 
teur market, and must be accurate and authentic, 
yet simply written. Rates are 1c per word; photo- 
graphs $3.00 to $5.00. By special arrangement 
higher prices will be paid for material that is 
especially worth while. 

B. G. Davis, 
608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


No less interesting than his magazines is Editor 
Davis, whom his employer, Publisher Ziff, first met 
when they both spoke from a college commence- 
ment platform; one to give advice to the grad- 
uates, and the other to speak to his graduating 
comrades. So impressed was Publisher Ziff that 
he trailed Davis until he found him late that night, 
hired him, and signed him up. Davis now runs 
the Ziff publishing enterprises. When we run 4 
truth is stranger than fiction department we will 
tell about legendary Bill Zif, or maybe he'll write 
a letter to our readers about himself ?—Ed. 


Sirs: 

We are in the market for novelettes if we can 
find one or more as good as those accepted in the 
Novelette Contest which has closed. The prize 
winner in this contest will be announced within 
a few weeks. 

In connection with the Atlantic Monthly Press 
we are announcing a new Atlantic Novel Contest, 
a description of which we enclose. 

LitTLeE, Brown & COMPANY, 
H. F. Jenkins, General Editor, 
34 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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$10,000 REWARD 


This Reward is offered for the most interesting 
unpublished work of fiction submitted before 
FEBRUARY 1, 1938. 

The Reward is offered jointly by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press and Little, Brown & Company, for 
book rights only: $5,000 as an outright prize, and 
$5,000 to be advanced on account of royalties. 

The Judging will be by the editorial staff of the 
Atlantic Monthly Press. The winner will be an- 
nounced, it is hoped, within two months after the 
close of the competition. Though we hope to pub- 
lish several novels besides the one which takes the 
prize, we reserve the right to reject any or all the 
novels submitted. 

The Conditions are: No MS of less than 50,000 
nor more than 200,000 words will be considered 
for the prize. MSS must be typewritten . . . Only 
unpublished, unserialized works in English (no 
translations) are eligible . . . Entrants should keep 
carbon copies, for though receipt of MSS will be 
acknowledged and they will be carefully handled, 
the Atlantic Monthly Press will not be responsible 
for loss or damage to MSS. 


LitTLE, Brown & Company, 
34 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Sir: 


> 


We want good mystery-detective dramas in 13 
installments of 30 minutes each; good human in- 
terest dramas, comedy, in 13 installments of 15 
minutes each. Writers are asked to submit sam- 
ple script and outline of the feature, enclosing 
return postage in case we can’t use. We will pay 
cash or royalty for all material accepted ; terms 
to be negotiated between us and the writer. 

E. K. SmiruH, 
Radio Libraries, Limited. 
540 N. Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sir: 


Iam certain that your readers will be interested 

mn the fact that Young America, the National 
News Weekly for Youth, is increasing its payments 
for fiction. 
We are in particular need of fast-moving se- 
als, containing a certain amount of girl interest, 
up to 10,000 words. All themes are acceptable 
‘xcept hidden treasure, love, etc. Soft-pedal or 
gun-play, murder, kidnaping, etc., 34 to lc a word 
will be paid on publication. 

We are also always open for good short stories 
of about 900 or 1,000 words, for which we pay a 
flat rate of $7.50. 

Many thanks for your co-operation. 

YouncGc AMERICA, 
L. A. Langreich, Editor, 
32 East 57th St., New York. 
Sir: ; ts — 

The material that would be most helpful to us 
during the coming year will be: An extended 
survey of the best of the medium-sized homes in 
this Country. We also would like to publish ar- 
ticles about the smaller picturesque homes. We 


> 
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QUICK ACTION! 


That’s what you want on your stories, and 
that’s what you get from the ACME LITER- 
ARY AGENCY. Stories are read and re- 
ported on within a week, often within 24 
hours. Checks are mailed out the day they 
are received from the magazines. “Your 
promptness pleases me almost as much as 
your sympathetic, expert help,” says one 
writer. 

Avoid unnecessary delays. Use an agency 
where your manuscript not only gets the per- 
sonal attention of the Managing Editor, but 
also gets it promptly. Try this unusual 
service—a report within a week, or your 
money back! 

DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 

SUCCESS! 

Learn the truth about your talents. 
Can you really write?—or should you give 
up trying? For nearly a score of years I 
have been writing and selling to magazines, 
newspapers and 
syndicates. I have 
held the highest of 

%. editorial posts. And 
the exclusive, ‘copyrighted | Now I am helping 
CHEK-Chart Method. Each others — showing 
of the 15 vital story ele- . : ° 
ments is examined separate- beginning writers 
Caek chart to'show you | how to avoid the 
at a glance the strong as pitfalls that result 

in frustration and 
despair — how to 





CHEK-Chart Method 


All stories submitted to 
thee ACME LITERARY 


well as the weak points of 
your story. Nothing is neg- 
lected, nothing overlooked. 


A detailed SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY. REPOR x advises take the short cuts 
you with regard to changes © _ - 
and_ improvements. that lead to literary 


PER- | fame and fortune. 
I CAN HELP 
YOU! Send me 
your stories, books, plays. I will read them 
for their sales possibilities. If they can be 
sold I’ll sell them. If not I'll tell you frankly 
and honesty what is wrong. I'll show you 
clearly and completely what you must do to 
make them salable. 
LOW READING FEES 
I claim no magic powers. I claim only 
experience and the ability to judge your story 
expertly and to criticize it constructively. 
My fees are low; 50c per thousand words 
to 30,000, $15 flat 
above that. My HERE IS PROOF! 
work is done under pai nae 
Your able criticism of 
a money-back guar- my yarn has opened my 
J antee. I help you | 7es,!0,f0me of my weak, 
i} or refund your fee. 


Clear, competent. 
SONAL help! 
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hundreds of eager | : 


as » in three or four closely- 
markets for good typed pages that get the 
stories. Send me writer nowhere.” 


C. L. CLEMENS, 
your — ane Kitchener, Ont. 
A copy of my valu- — os 
A P) “6 “TI have enjoyed revising 
able booklet, How this story because Se 

> J ‘4 someone who knew, tell me 
to Sell What You just what was wrong and 
Write’’, will be | how to right it.” pai 
mailed upon re- CLARA HAWK MEYERS, 
quest. It’s Free. 


Atlanta, Georgia. 
Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C ATLANTA, GA. 
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8 WriTer’s DIGEST 

are interested in the decoration of the varioys Sit 
types of American homes, the Early American, 
Federal, Colonial and the homes of today mod. ha 
eled on excellent European examples, and the scr 
finest and simplest of the modernistic homes, rea 
Naturally, we are also interested in the furnishing 
and fitting-out of these homes, and in the work if | 
of decorators in making them gracious and con. hel 
fortable. ot 
We find art significant—that is, art that would kne 
add to the beauty of home decoration. When clir 
we say art, we mean painting, sculpture, and : 
black and white design. Of course, our interest hin 
* ; extends out to such details as rugs, curtains, wall. hat 
YOU PRESCRIBE...AND WE BLEND... papers, etc., and table-settings, china, linens, ghs J sok 
A TOBACCO MIXTURE TO SUIT YOURTASTE! and silver are also important to us. All these Ik 
Dicer dies avevene standardiead blend cok sous articles must be accompanied by the very best but 
taste? Are you still searching for the perfect and newest photographs, and must contain mate- in| 
pipe smoke? Then send for the complete Royal rial that has not been published in other maga. I 
British Tobacco Blending Kit. A little experi- zines. We like our articles to be rather brief Is 
menting . . . you discover your perfect blend! written simply and somewhat gaily, but with real tha 
Eleven types of guaranteed finest - qualits authority. S 
tobaccos, and simple instructions, enable you to MARY FANLIN Roserrts, Editor, gon 

create your own exclusive individual blend (not 7 _ * 
obtainable in any other manner). File your ‘. . Arts and Decoration, elle 
formula with us. Thereafter, we fill your ordei ae 116 E. 16th St., New York City, N.Y. 19 
according to your prescription, at most reason Sir: rl : — reat 
able prices. Large humidor kit also includes Please catch your current issue with the fol- But 
mixing tray, measuring jigger, instruction lowing: moi 
The Ultem Publications, Inc., announce the suns 
publishing of a new adventure magazine with a oug 
new angle of appeal. We want at once Adventure I 
stories, told in the first person and from 3,000 to Ih 
6,000 words in length. While these stories may hav 
: ai range all the way from Love Adventure to War are 
. : — wl in Liberia, they must ring with sincerity, sparkle 4 fi 
ROYAL BRITISH TOBACCO COMPARY with novelty and thrill with suspense. There in § 
Dept. 7 CINCINNATI, OHIO must be nothing vulgar or risque. I sti 
— Writers should not waste their time submitting age 
ayy GRITS ie an ea conventional mediocre stuff. Literary style, how: jitte 
Ste. ¢ 1) Send me the 9 / ever, while desirable, is not the first essential tead 
Royal British Tobacco Blending |W If the writer has had an interesting experience we and 
geod a Ase Ay am petra. h ati will pay him for the bare idea. We pay from one my | 
_ order—do not mail currency !) cent to a cent and a half on acceptance anc W 
( } Send me Fars catalog. (ro ottigstion report in about two weeks. each 
Name. ......- - Spageaceee ene e ses All manuscripts should be addressed to J. 4 ton 
Address... Rosefield, Editor, Ultem Publications, Inc., 38! want 
City Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. or se 
J. A. Roserrexp, Editor. nece 
Ss in st 
oe ee aaa aera 7 ; few 
e 9 whic 
o You Se our Stories: |i} = 
and | 
YOU TO can increase your markets or start selling! Intelligent directed efforts—not luck— It 

mean sales. Very often the difference between rejection and an editor’s check is 90 
slight as to escape every unaided effort of the author. A suggestion as to plot, characterization, develop- Bu 
ment, or market treatment, may be all that is needed to make a manuscript immediately salable. Th 
1F YOU GET Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market indif 

assistance, criticism, and revision for placement and 
HELP — GET publication of your manuscripts. The fee is very low. Webs 
RESULTS > WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! Physi 
Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, oF 8 Co 
write for detailed circular. We know we can help you sell! some! 
sxus PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY + 
Your short stories, the t 
aerate, — = Manuscript Placement for Authors Tecog 
or tell you why! 55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY him, 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ir: 
“ received a story from one gentleman which 
had a plot, but seemed poorly done. The manu 
script was so dirty that it was almost difficult t 
read. 

I sent it back and suggested to the chap that 
if he would read a book on construction it might 
help him; that he did have a plot, but failed to 
accomplish as much with it as he might if he 
knew the necessity for sub-climaxes, as well as 
climax. 

The gentleman replied by stating that I gave 
him a laugh He stated that I had a swelled 
hat trying to tell him how to write. He said hv 
sold six successive stories—the first six he wrote 
[know 1,000 magazine writers by their first names, 
but I do not know any who sold their first six 
in a row. 

He told me I didn’t know a good stor 
I saw one, that he was resubmitting his story and 
that I should “show good sense”? by accepting it. 

So far as I was able to observe, that story had 
gone to at least 20 places. It couldn’t have trav- 
elled less and became so dirty. Inasmuch as about 
19 other editors had turned it down before it 
reached me, my judgment must have been fair. 
But the author, I imagine, never wakes up in the 
morning without hoping I will get shot before 
sunset as fit punishment for telling him that he 
ought to read a few books and learn. 

I've been in the newspaper business 25 years 
I have written more than 1,000 articles which 
have found newspaper publication, having been 
a rewrite man for many years. I have written 
a fair number of articles which have appeared 
in such magazines as Collier’s, Esquire, etc. But 
I still don’t think I can write. I’m reaching an 
age where I am becoming subject to rheumatic 
jitters. But I continue to be eager to learn. I 
tread books, study the writings of the great writers 
and hope that each new day will add a bit to 
my knowledge. 

Writing for pay is a profession. Not one of 
each 10,000 who write and send their material 
to magazines seem aware of that fact. If they 
wanted to be doctors, lawyers, dentists, engineers 
or something of the sort, they realize it would be 
necessary for them to go to college and spend years 
in study, after which they would have to devote a 
few more years to certain apprenticeship. After 
which they still would be merely members of a 
profession, and would be forced, by hard work 
and ceaseless study to be a success. 


when 


It is pretty much the same with writing. 

But few people seem to recognize this. 
_ The boys and girls get an idea, good, bad or 
indifferent, sit themselves down, use whatever of 
Webster they possess, work long, long hours on the 
Physical construction, and then, when the chore 
'$ completed, they feel they have accomplished 
something of an editor’s dream. They chase it 
around and about and whenever it comes back 
the thought is uppermost that the editor doesn’t 
— merit when it lands right in front of 
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BACK OF 
THEIR SALES 


is the “PROVED" course. SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING students sell—and keep 
on selling. Back of their sales to such mar- 
kets as THIS WEEK, ALL STORY, UNITED 
FEATURE SYNDICATE, McCLURE NEWS- 
PAPER SYNDICATE, STAR WESTERN, LOVE 
STORY, THRILLING LOVE, THRILLING 
WESTERN, POPULAR WESTERN, SKY 
FIGHTERS, WM. GODWIN, INC. (book 
publishers) and a variety of others—is the 
proved help we've been giving them. The 
difference luicses a proved course and an 
experimental course or collaboration lies in 
the results. Only the sold story tells the tale. 

Have YOU ever sold a story? If you 
haven't, you can. You don't need genius or a 
college education. You need only the tricks 
that are selling stories for other writers— 
tricks we've been teaching them. They are 
simple workaday shortcuts for beginning and 
selling authors alike, from a practicing author 
who has sold 2,000 stories, 32 books and a 
couple of movies, and who has just obtained 
a lucrative moving picture writing contract 
— JACK WOODFORD, AUTHOR OF 
TRIAL AND ERROR, that famous book on : 
writing and selling which has been a winner j 
for the past four years and is now in its sixth 
edition. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING is based 
upon TRIAL AND ERROR; it teaches you 
how to put into practice those tricks that 
helped Woodford become one of the most 
widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive 
course in professional writing. It carries a thirty day 
money-back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a 
month of our work on your satisfaction. The course 
should take you three months to complete. In addition, 
we market your stories for you on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND 
ERROR goes to you free with the course; if you 
already have the book, we make a special allowance. 
Coupon below brings you details of both offers. 
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SUPERVISED STORY WRITING A 
| East 44th Street 
New York, New York 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [J do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 
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ONE SCRIPT! Qok Manuscripts Wanted | ;.... 

ALL subjects — Fiction (Novel the phy 

One script starts you selling! Past per- length), Verse, Business, Religion, enh, 
formances this yrelaconeniy I can F sent Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, overheé 
you results because I take on only the better Professions, History, Politics, Sports, items ¢ 
grade of manuscript. I prefer a script that Humor, Juveniles, Miscellaneous. 0 a su 

is immediately salable, but I’m willing to : Prose (30,000 words and up) ; Short So, 1 

WORK WITH YOU on any “not quite” Stories and Verse (book-size collections). Friendly himself 

manuscript to get it ready for marketing. reading free, and prompt decision. New writers be ho 
All my work is PERSONAL. I have no particulanty welneme. $7,500 

“critics” or “readers” to work on your script. On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- Svnd 

Mine is a one man service. I stand behind PANY have appeared, among others, Judge Joseph rt 

s : : : able a | 
every bit of work coming from this office. Buffington, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. Albert Sidney Gat 

I see to it that your script is technically per- Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel ae 

fect for markets. Clarence D. Chamberlain, Admiral Robert E. hews fo 
Send me a script or two with the regular Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Royal W. France, aia 

reading fee of one dollar for each 5000 words Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John 4. — 

of manuscript. I'll let you have a fast re- Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. those w 

port—by AIR MAIL! No additional servic- Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. doag 

ing unless you can make money! Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. or = markets 
All manuscripts accepted for INSURED Saemg tng room age ego adhe wiry . It possil 

MARKETING must sell! If the script fails aoooiagnedharncaiachdeiaeiataiis Shc their m 

to sell, I REFUND IN FULL all marketing Submit your own typewritten book Ms.—prose jumped 

fees you have paid me! or poetry—to a House of friendly editors, able Td ii 
ia dae tis artists, punctual printers, and book sales channels. gee 

“ Write first, if you prefer, about your work. Couldn’ 
Editorial office a fe 
Wp 

BOX 33, STATION E, CINCINNATI, OHIO Dorrance & Company wtite be 

Mail addressed UPLAND, INDIANA, will al ( 

seach ‘me “Send your aon to the most ene ee (Incorporated 1920) of den 

General Book Publishers doing 
WALTER N. DES MARAIS bo) ~S; ‘iii 
‘eae me «~(Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Literary Broker ex: SOE 
Marg 2 seed PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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—~— I know just how such authors feel. Not so long 5 | C T | Oo N 
ago I hauled out of an old trunk some stories % 
: that I wrote about 20 years ago. I thought they N N C N 
were profoundly exquisite when written. I thought O - F I T I oO R E A D 
editors were morons when they sent them back. for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each script up to 
I wouldn’t want to die and have anybody find 6000 words, and 50 cents for each 3000 words or 
material of that sort with my name on it. They fraction of 3000 thereafter; maximum of $6.00, in- 
cluding novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well known literary guide 
i whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
magazines. the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
| Some writers do not shoot at magazines exclu- throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 


! ively. They bombard the syndicates. I was with the publishing, play, radio and movie fields; years 
Kas Features Syndicate, most powerful organi- of continuous advertising in Writer's Digest and other 


| 

| were that terrible. Yet, when I wrote them, I 

thought they were a lot better than some of the 
: } . . . 
4 stories that were appearing in the great national 

| 























| zation of its kind in the world, for 20 years. In leading journals. Advised resubmission is free. 
: - : No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
5 | fact, I was the second writer it took on. I re-  tetter. You get the truth. 
7 | signed an editorship some years ago, but still con- © Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
1 | tribute articles. During the years I was with King commission basis, total commission arranged with 
| Thad to handle much of the material submitted. client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
5 | I had to turn back a tremendous amount of mate- from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
9 ial that was unsuitable. Frankly, I never sent ™y services on any script that | judged in need of 
back one article, or turned down a prospect when collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
2 he called, without feeling gloomy about it. a con't help ~ sell your script after advising 
| ls a ah ota cecal iain dies Nc ala | receive and want no payment for my 
| s) ervices. 
) | the magazine barriers. I’d say, offhand, that no © Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
‘- important syndicate will take on a feature that it that mey prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
does not guarantee a gross of about $7,500. A sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
0 yndicate is loser if a feature which it exploits 2" effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
5 | brings in less. exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 
7 Most syndicates pay 50 per cent of the gross R } eC ‘a A R D 5 A R N iz Ee 
tothe author. So, if $7,500 is the gross, the author 
——! gets $3,750 and the syndicate the balance. Out 509 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
=. of the $3,750, the syndicate must pay original 
t d advertising costs of exploiting, it must pay sales- 
ite man’s costs, it must, if the feature is accepted, pay Have You Seen the 
Novel the physical cost of stencilling, etc. The syndicate 
igion, must pay postage. It also must charge certain a U M A N IT 0 M FE 
| War, overhead against the feature. There are other 
ports, items of expense. All in all, these total $3,000 
_ : sum close to $3,750. ; A New Kind of Thesaurus 
ondly Pass while an author would take in $3,750 for ; ihe. 
pared himself, the syndicate, on a $7,500 sale, would An encyclopedic compilation covering man 
be lucky breaking even. At best, it’s profit on a and his life in every detail. 2200 uniquely 
’ $7,500 sale would be too small to frivol with. complete lists and 90 schemes. An invalu- 
30M- Syndication these days is not as great or profit- able aid to all who use the English language. 
joseph able a business as it was before certain press asso- A eetrente Geek whieh aalt Sa te eey- 
sidney die ene ma ee Hi oe theme one’s library. 416—7x9¥% pages, bound in 
olonel Fences Negen seg sheets of feature buckram. Indexed. Postcard addressed to 
rt E. uews for about $2 each. Dept. D will bring details and free chart. 
rance, -+.more and more your magazine gains in fame Price $5, at bookstores, or postpaid, insured, 
n A. & one of splendid value and absolute need for from 
. Dr. those who aim to write for a living. I think you 
nas : do a grand job by pointing out so lucidly the THE VERBIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
von markets for writers. Undeniably, you have made 
on. ; ' possible for more writers of worth to market Dept. D. — P. O. Box 133 
‘ir material than any publication that ever FLUSHING, NEW YORK 
Poe lumped off the presses. 
ae Td like to see you go a bit further. I’d like 


: agh you help the writers in another way. e 
-ouldn’t you poke into your magazine each month t R S t 
2 few Pages which would help school writers to rl e ace ys ems 
any wnite better? 
I'd enjoy it myself. So could many others. You’d Wanted—Articles for Horse and Jockey Magazine. Old 
be doing all of us a whale of a favor. established publishing company pays on acceptance for 


erat original material similar to that which we are now using. 
silding Frank G. MENKE, All Sports, 


3 (See any late issue.) Send MS. to C. Hall, editor, 2335 
235 East 45th Street, New York City. Doven Ave., Chicago 
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By FRANK EUNTE 


.°\COME ON, SUCKiR 


SLIPS 


LENNIGER CLIENTS GET SALES 


Do you envy their consistent checks? 

No, they weren’t “lucky.” You have probably as much native writing ability as most of 
them had when they started with me as beginners. But, they didn’t simply wish for succes 
nor gamble on hit or miss production. They secured practical, experienced, honest help—the 
advice and coaching of a prominent agent, who through constantly selling to the markets they 
wished to reach, knew their current requirements. An agent with the ability, contact and 
prestige to really help them carve out a permanent literary career. 

Just a few of their stories which appeared during March could be crowded in above 
You'll notice they range from the leading “slicks” through all types of “intermediates” and 
“pulps.” I made these sales for my clients in one month. 

If you want to share in the thousands of dollars in sales checks I send my clients each 
month, it’s time to do something about it, right now. 


TO SELLING WRITERS: If you want an agent with s 

ear to the ground who supp > 
editorial “tips” that mean more sales, an agent who - 
keep you working full capacity and really push your work— 


TO NEW WRITERS: [I'll honestly appraise your work and | 
recommend salable scripts to editors | 

requesting such copy. If your stories are unsalable, I'll tell | 
you exactly why, with constructive revision and replot sug- | 
| 

| 


- - “pce th o 
gestions if they can be made salable. Until I sell $1,000 talk it over” with me. If you've sold $1,000 wer 
worth of your work there’s a reading fee of $2.00 on manu- —— pus meee, 5 mange ng nay price | sugges! 
scripts up to 2000 words, and 75c per thousand if longer. a six months trial, and if I don’t more than earn my " 
Books: 25-40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.00; by increasing your sales, I expect to lose you. If you've sod 
61-80,000 words, $22.50; 81-100,000 words, $25.00. COM- $500 worth of fiction last year, I'll handle your work 8! 
MISSIONS: 10% on American, 15% on foreign sales. one-half reading fee rate. 


Send your manuscripts and let’s get started. Or write for my booklet 
and market letter—free. 


AUGUST LENNIGER (te2222 2-2" 
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AGAZINE circulation and advertis- 

ing lineage continue to rise. It 

looks like a high tide, inundating 
the newsstands right up to the ceilings. Oc- 
casionally, a publisher wails that “there are 
too many magazines! But this is the pub- 
lsher who has given only a few pulps as 
his hostages to fate, and hence fears the 
overwhelming newsstand competition. The 
rest pursue the policy of expansion. 

Expansion is the word for authors, too, as 
every new magazine means so many more 
checks to be signed and mailed. 

Most of the pulp houses have either al- 
ready gone in for adding new titles in a big 
way, or have plans actively under way. Faw- 
cett Publications is the most actively on the 
move right now. And this is to be taken in 
the literal sense. For on or about April 1st 
—no fooling—the entire editorial outfit from 
the Greenwich office will pick up its brief 
cases and blue pencils and move down to 
the metropolis. Larger quarters will be taken 
inthe Paramount 
Building, 1501 Broad- 
way, where some of 
the editorial offices 
have been for some 
time past. Ralph Daigh 
has been appointed 
Managing editor of the 
New York office. 

Theonly publications 
under the Fawcett sign 
which this move does 
hot affect, I under- 


New York Market Notes 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 





stand, are the motion picture magazines 
which continue to be edited on the Coast. 
There has been a consolidation of two of 
these, now known as Motion Picture-Movie 
Classic. The three others are Screen Play, 
Screen Book, and Hollywood. 

The new magazines of the Eastern group 
are mostly incorporated under another name, 
Country Press, Inc. But it is the same gen- 
eral management that you have known in 
the past. 

Mystic Confessions, which came _ out 
around the tenth of March, is the same size 
and format as True Confessions. But the 
average story tends more to the supernatural 
than most confessions have ventured in the 
past. You can judge from such titles: “My 
Phantom Mistress,” the revelation of a man 
who loved a ghost; “Love Rites of a Nudist 
Cult,” that just kind of slipped in; “I Flew 
Into the Spirit World.” Some of the stories 
run more closely to the ordinary confessional 
type, but the emphasis is on the mystic and 
strange in subject. All 
stories are short, aver- 
aging between 3,000 
and5,000words. There 
are no novelettes or 
serials. An occasional 
story is told from the 
man’s point of view. 
But most of them are 
from the girl’s point 
of view. And no mat- 
ter how out of the 
ordinary the superna- 
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tural element may be, each carries a thread 
of thrilling, heavily emotional romance. 


Another new magazine with woman ap- 
peal is the pocket size Daring Confessions. 
Stories vary more in length. There are two 
novelettes of 9,000 to 10,000 words each, 
and seven shorts from 3,000 up to 6,000 
words. Most of the stories concern the mis- 
steps and mistakes of average American 
girls: the dime-a-dance girl, the high-school 
girl who wanted to be popular, the wife with 
a scarlet page in her past. An occasional 
colorful foreign setting is used. And one 
of the novelettes is an exposé in fictional 
form of “Capone’s million dollar love or- 
gies.” 


Dynamic Detective, also Fawcett, appears 
in large size rotogravure format. This in- 
cludes material of a new type that previ- 
ously appeared in the pocket-size True Police 
Cases, now discontinued. The larger maga- 
zine undoubtedly has stronger appeal for 
readers devoted to the true-crime story, as 
it allows plenty of room for generous sprink- 
ling of photographs of people and _ places 
concerned. 
in connection with manuscripts submitted 
here. A fast, lucid style helps sell a story to 
this market. Most of the cases are Ameri- 
can, but the current issue contains one for- 
eign murder case—more spectacular than the 
average story. Lengths are kept rather short, 
and the emphasis is all on the facts and ac- 
tual occurences of each case. 


Available pictures are requisite, 


Fawcett just issued Real Police Story Mag- 
azine. ‘This is another pocket-size publica- 
tion priced at twenty-five cents. The con- 
tents includes ten cases, only two of them 
American. Perhaps because of the large and 
varied foreign atmosphere, the stories have 
a somewhat more fictional tone. Many, but 
not all, of the stories offer portraits of the 
principals concerned. Art work supplements 
these occasionally. Stories run in length 
from 3,000 to 6,000 words, or perhaps a bit 
longer. 


Fawcett rates are good, and are paid 
promptly. More definite information can 
be given, after the move to New York head- 
quarters has been made, and the editorial 
personnel definitely settled. As given above, 


DIcEST 


the address from April Ist will be the Par. 
mount Building at 1501 Broadway. 

Since the first report was given out, Foy 
Men—and Men Only has been made a Teg: 
ular monthly. Fred Feldkamp is the editor 
of this Fawcett pocket-size magazine, While 
the jokes, gags, and shorts will continue to 
turn on the same point as Esquire’s cartoons, 
the book will be less rowdy than was Vol, |, 


GTREET & SMITH, 79 Seventh Avenue, 

is also pushing the pocket-size format, 
and has four on the stands at present. Pocket 
Western, which sells for fifteen cents a copy, 
has a modernistic, two-tone cover, (similar to 
the design used on the new Pocket Love, 
though in different colors.) F. E. Blackwell 
is editor, and Miss Dorothy Hubbard is the 
associate editor—and the person with whom 
most of your discussion of stories is likely to 
be carried. Miss Hubbard tells me that the 
new magazine will use just about the same 
type of material as Western Story Magazine, 
the popular pulp of which she is also asso- 
ciate editor. She would like, perhaps, more 
of the adventure type in the new magazine, 
and might possibly work in some off-trail 
story. She is very lenient on lengths. The 
novelette may run up to approximately 
25,000 words, not more. Shorts up to 5,000 
words. Payment is on acceptance. And 
rates run from a cent up to a top of about 
one and a half cent per word. 

Western Story Magazine has made a 
change in the novelette length preferred. 
The new length is about 20,000 words (5,000 
shorter than previously) . 

Detective Story Magazine uses more od 
the slick paper type of story, according to 
Miss Hubbard, associate editor. More glamor 
and sophistication of wealth and culture are 
welcome here. The editors want no gun- 
men, racketeers, or “tough” stories. Mr. 
Blackwell edits this popular monthly. 


HE editor of the Dicest received 2 

kick on slow report made by Winford 
Publications, 100 Hudson Street. (Also 
sometimes addressed as 165 Franklin Street, 
but is the same place.) I went in to see the 
editors, and found them frank in acknow! 
edging that they had been slow in the 
past. The firm is expanding and has hopes 
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for increased sales on its books. During the 
coming month, it is moving to larger quar- 
ters and may also perhaps add new titles 
and increase the editorial staff so that manu- 
scripts can be handled more expeditiously. 

Perhaps the firm will take steps toward 
using more first-right material, too. At pres- 
ent only one of their magazines, Smashing 
Western, is made up of entirely new stuff. 
The other five use partly reprint. Though 
sme of their established authors are paid 
by special arrangements, the editors tell me 
that new contributors are being paid at rates 
from one-half to one cent a word. Cliff 
Campbell is editor of five of the magazines: 
Smashing Western, Adventure Novels, West- 
ern Action Novels, Real Western, and Double 
Action Western. Michael Ivan edits the 
sixth: Complete Northwest Novels, and is 
assistant editor on the others. There are 
two other titles which are now inactive and 
not buying ; Real Northwest Adventures and 
Double Action Gang. The new address will 
be announced next month, and I hope that 
the company will be able to announce 10 
day reports also. President L. K. Silberkleit 
is building up a good string. 


ICTORIAL REVIEW, combined with 

Delineator, at 57th Street and Eighth 
Avenue, will continue to be in the market. 
Only a small inventory was purchased along 
with the magazine. The best market here is 
for the short stories of less than 5,000 words 
—and the shorter the better. There is also 
an occasional opening for book length novels 
of high quality, and some verse appealing to 
women readers. Articles are highly special- 
ed and usually done in collaboration with 
staff members. But here, as elsewhere, a 
truly good and original idea is sure to get 
consideration. Herbert Mayes is the editor. 

Mademoiselle, the smart Park Avenue off- 
spring of Street & Smith, has left the 
R. K. O. Building in Radio City for offices 
at a swankier address: 1 East 57th Street. 
Short stories are the Open Sesame here, too, 
where articles are mostly arranged for by 
the editor, Desmond Hall. These must have 
the quality touch. The mass type of ro- 
mance is not especially welcome. Payment 
is from a two cent minimum, on up. 

The New York Woman quotes increased 
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circulation figures, but yearns for greener 
fields sophisticates. Stanley 
Walker, who has been “Profile” editor on 
The New Yorker, and is a well known writer 
and editor, has recently been made its new 
Haydie Yates, former managing edi- 
tor of Today, will become managing editor 
of The New York Woman. And the former 
editor, James Monahan, will concentrate his 
time on the executive end of the publication. 
The majority of the material is supplied by 
staff members. 


among the 


editor. 


The editor and art staff of Collier’s have 
conspired to bring forth a striking and re- 
freshed looking interior format. Excellent 
for reading over shoulders in the subway, if 
you haven’t a nickel of your own. 


E sure to study current copies, if you 

want to The Popular, 
Street G Smith’s pocket-size “quality” mag- 
azine. The sub-title is “Best Modern Fic- 
tion” and the tone is different from other 
publications down there at 79 Seventh Ave- 
nue. A. Lawrence Holmes, editor, wants in- 
telligent short stories and light verse. Though 
not stressing any special formula, the maga- 
zine does have a special “feel” or tone all its 
own that only a careful reading will give. 
Many well known authors have stories in 
the current issue, but quality of material 
will bring anyone a welcome. Good rates, 
paid on acceptance. 


contribute to 


Woman’s Digest, one of the Gernsback 
pocket-size monthlies, has changed its name 
to Milady, and has made a corresponding 
change in its character. It is now a “popu- 
lar and frothy magazine that will concern 
itself chiefly with women’s interests; the 
home, beauty, society, stage, etc. The tone 
will be light. Short stories, especially short 
shorts, of 800 up to 2,000 words will be used. 
Payment for these will be one cent and up. 
Original articles of a sensational nature will 
also be considered, and must be well written ; 
also some informational articles.” The man- 
aging editor, Minna Lewiton, says they ex- 
pect to make it a sort of feminine Esquire. 
There will be a few cartoons—ideas that are 
acceptable, rate about $5 each. Prize reci- 
pes and a Pro and Con Contest will also 
be paid for. Hugo Gernsback is the editor. 
Julia Gwin is feature editor. Address: 99 
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Hudson Street. 

The two Warner pulps at 515 Madison 
Avenue go on so regularly about their busi- 
ness of publication that it does not seem nec- 
essary to give much about them. There never 
seem to be any radical changes in publishing 
requirements. But here are some general sug- 
gestions from the editor, Fannie Ellsworth: 

Ranch Romances uses a 
action and romance, going not too far in 
either direction. Must not be melodrama, 
and yet not purely a love story. A ranch 
problem should be the center of the plot. 
Lengths: shorts run from 4,000 to 6,000 or 
sometimes 7,000 words; novelettes 10,000 to 
12,000 ; novels 20,000 to 30,000 words. Seri- 
als are mostly arranged for, and at present 
there are more than enough on hand. New 
authors are welcome with shorter lengths, 


combination of 


however. 

Black Mask is a more open market. It can 
use a good detective story of almost any kind 
except horror and fantasy. 
type is not favored, as there is not room for 
long drawn out stories. Plots should be well 
rounded and logically developed, so that the 
reader will find them believable. Miss Ells- 
worth is always looking for the detective who 
is different. She also likes a touch of mystery, 
but it must be well handled so as not to be 
obvious. Almost any length goes here from 
short shorts up to 18,000 word novelettes. 
Payment averages around one and a half 
cents per word. 

Clues-Detective Stories is the best market 
for the newcomer out of the six magazines 
edited by F. Orlin Tremaine at Street & 
Smith, 79 Seventh Avenue. There is always 
an opening for a short up to 5,500 words. 
And if you want to get the pace of the 
magazine, the best story to study would be 
the series written around Professor I. V. 
Frost, which has been running for the past 
two years. The editor says that will give you 
the real “feel” of the magazine. 

Cowboy Stories offers a fairly good market 
for short stories up to 5,500 words for the 
new writer. 

There’s always a market with Top-Notch 
for shorts and novelettes, though the “regu- 
lars” here fill up space pretty fast. 

Romantic Range strikes an individual note 
of speed, and pep. Mr. Tremaine insists that 


The armchair 
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new contributors read this magazine before 
submitting, to get the special pace desired jn 
stories. 

Astounding Stories, a twenty cent monthly, 
is now the biggest in its field. It is not a gen- 
erally popular field, perhaps, but lots of the 
intelligentsia, “illuminati”, etc. are finding 
these pseudo-scientific stories grand brain 
resters—and a genuine relief from over-in- 
dulgence in detective orgies. Specialized scien- 
tific knowledge is an absolute requirement 
for successful contributions here. 

The sixth magazine commanded by this 
editor at Street & Smith is Air Trails, The 
“Bill Barnes” was dropped from the title 
when the magazine was changed from a pulp 
into a large-size semi-slick monthly. The 
magazine has a far larger circulation, accord- 
ing to Mr. Tremaine, than any of its rivals. 
The contents is entirely devoted to modern 
aviation—no war stuff whatever. And the 
writer must know his aviation facts and tech- 
nical details thoroughly, or he will be caught 
up in the error of his ways by the devoted 
readers. The present needs are for long 
novels, aviation shorts, and articles of about 
3,000 words with photographs. The best 
market is short stories and articles. 

The above six magazines should be ad- 
dressed at 79 Seventh Avenue. Rates of pay- 
ment are one cent and up, promptly on ac- 
ceptance. 

@ Lincoln Hoffman’s pulps didn’t get listed 
in the Digest’s Year Book, so I stopped in at 
that office, 220 West 42nd Street, to see what 
was up. They are actively working on the 
magazines, but don’t pay the rates compared 
with most of the field. Black Book Detective 
is edited by Alice Phillips, and The Masked 
Rider Western is edited by Jack Phillips, and 
West, is edited by Edmund Collier. The 
latter receives manuscripts either at 220 West 
42nd or the Garden City, Long Island, ad- 
dress. 

eThe Fawcett handy-man’s magazine, 
Modern Mechanix, has a new editor, Robert 
Hertzberg. He succeeds Tom Mahoney, who 
resigned to join the new picture magazine, 
Look. After April first, the address will be 
1501 Broadway, New York City, along with 
the other Fawcett publications. 

Romantic Stories, which Mary Lou Butler 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Detroit 1937 Market Letter 


By Epwin FIsHER ForsBes 


T is said that writing is the most highly 

specialized of professions, and the free 

lance market in Detroit bears out this 
satement. The sit down City is exacting in 
its editorial requirements. The key to the 
market here is the ability to slant one’s ma- 
terial to local needs. If this is done the re- 
ult will be checks, some of which are well 
worth going after. 


but its weekend supplement The Screen @ 
Radio Weekly is composed of Hollywood 
chatter and personality articles, using a lot 
of material. Rate of payment was not given. 


Magazines 
@The Michigan Farmer, 1632 West La- 
fayette Blvd., is a Capper, Harman, Slocum 
publication, having Milon Grinnell as Man- 
aging Editor, who 





Newspapers 


desires subject mat- 


During the course of the year WriTER’s ter of interest to the 
Detroit newspapers Dicest covers all reliable markets for writ- farmer and concern- 
awe gorging them- ers. Our monthly New York Market Letter ing the State of 
elves on syndicated is supplemented with a different letter from Michigan, such as in- 
adaial, This Week a different publishing center; Philadelphia, formation on crop 


mined the fiction 
buying at The News, 
but the Feature Edi- 


Atlanta, Cleveland, Dallas, Boston, Chicago, 
etc. This month Detroit is covered by one 
of the Dicest’s own market correspondents. 
This insures you of first hand information. 


regulation, taxes, 
politics, better farm- 
ing. Some art and a 


or, Mr. W. M. Parks, No other magazine offers this. Each of our few photos are used 
likes to look over il- out of town market correspondents is an here. Though busy 
lustrated +personality experienced full time professional writer or with his bi-weekly, 


tketches up to 4000 editor. 
words. Some travel 





Mr. Grinnell is cor- 
dial to writers, usu- 








stuf is used. Payment 

vaties according to type and value, but is 
wually pleasing, being made on the tenth 
of the month following publication. Mr. 
Clyde Beck is hobby editor ; and Columnist 
H.C. L. Jackson appreciates humorous per- 
nal anecdotes but rewards with only recog- 
tition in his “Lestening In On Detroit”. Ad- 
dress, the Detroit News Building. 

“The Detroit Free Press, Free Press Build- 
mg, occasionally buys rotogravure pictures at 
a average of $3. This sheet is published in 
the morning and possesses a strong circula- 
ton in upstate Michigan, consequently a 
thoice quantity of state and Indian lore ma- 
trial and brief human interest stories are 
purchased for about $5 a newspaper col- 
umn. Good photos, especially those taken 
with a portrait attachment are worth from 
8 to $5. Both its Sunday novel and short 
‘ory section are purchased from syndicates 
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ally forwarding a 
printed requirement sheet on request and 
pays 1% cents per published line about the 
tenth of the month after publication. 


e@Over in the New Center District things 
have changed at the American Boy. Griffith 
Ogden Ellis is still publisher but Franklin 
Reck has succeeded George F. Pierrot as 
Managaing Editor, and has Mr. Adams for 
his assistant. (Send in a call, Mr. Pierrot, and 
let us know what you’re doing.—Editor.) 

Vereen Bell looks after the fiction and 
L. Haas is art editor. This is one of Detroit’s 
best markets. Refrain from writing down! 
The readers of the American Boy are used 
to adult fiction. “More fiction than nonfic- 
tion is desired and should appeal to youths 
ranging in age from 12 to 20, the stories be- 
ing a force for good—alive, inspiring, not re- 
pelling the reader by preaching or moraliz- 
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ing, rather, applying moral truths and setting 


forth high ideals in character and action. Prigs 
are not wanted for heroes, nor are out-and-out love 
stories welcomed, although a fine boy and girl 
friendship plot is periodically taken; while humor, 
sport detective, mystery and aviation plots are 
warmly received, as well as tales of small town and 
rural activity.” 

Every day is pay day here and two cents a 
word is the minimum. The staff produces most 
of the articles, as an exact slant is 
although there is an opening for brief how-to-do- 
it pieces. Clarence Buddington Kelland started in 


necessary, 


this magazine. Canadian and American serial 
rights are purchased but all other rights will 
upon request be assigned to the writer. Send 


MSS. to the American Boy, Sprague Publishing 
Company, Tenth Floor, New Center Bldg. 


® Editor Henry J. Bone reports that his re- 
quirements are much the same as a year ago 
where his banking journal, Burroughs Clearing 
House, is concerned. The address is 6071 Second 
Blvd., and 2 to 3 cents a word will be paid for 
well prepared scripts on banking, which if ghosted 
should bear the O. K. of some bank official. 
“Know your subject, be brief, do not stretch your 
article, and above all do not stray from banking,” 
advises Mr. Boone who claims that the majority of 
the magazine’s contents is purchased in the open 
market. 


® Miss Louise Sutherland, editor of the 
Mathews Company’s string of magazines reports 
that not only have they moved from the Mullett 
Street address to 1221 Beaufait; but the jour- 
nals are doing well and now number five. Most 
of the material is bought in the open market and 
paid for at the rate of 1c a word. Photos $3 
to $5 each. This list of publications includes 
the following :— 


® Babies is a magazine reaching dairies and 
carrying articles about babies, their health, and 
their bringing up; and are written by doctors, 
nurses, or anyone able to turn in a good con- 
structive piece. Length 400 to 1500, the average 
being from 900 to a thousand words. This data 
on wordage holds for Safe Milk or Civic Health, 
using articles on health and allied topics. Say It 
With Flowers, distributed to florists, concerns the 
use and care of flowers; and lastly, Profitable 
Ice Cream, which is mailed to and 
owners of soda fountains, offering them articles 
on successful maintainance of fountains and mer- 
chandising of ice creams. Looking through a 
group of sample copies which are gladly mailed 
on request it was noted, as examples of material 
published, that Civic Health carried an article 
on “Self-created Programs for the Tennessee 
Valley” ; Flowers revealed a piece on the various 
flowers in season; and Babies displayed disserta- 
tions on “It’s Only a Cold” and “Feeding the 
Raby,” 


operators 
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@ Signatures, subtitled “Work In Progress” 
is published and edited semi-annually by John 
H. Thompson and John M. Brinnin in the Fine 
Arts Bldg., Adams Ave., West. The editors seek 
to put out a high grade magazine composed 
of critical articles, verse, and stories by both 


well known and new writers. But the writing 
must be good. Payment is nominal at ¥% cent 
a word. In accordance with its sub-title a cer. 


tain amount of fiction in preparation by bigname 
authors is used. 

The Business News Publishing Company still 
has its various magazines at 5229 Cass Avenue, 
and according to Editor George T. Taubeneck 
the Electric Refrigeration News has become the 
Air Conditioning and Electric Refrigeration Neus, 
and offers the best market for the free lancer, 
“stories of exceptional news value or ex 

informative how-to-do-it yarns on 

servicing policies of highly 

successful sales organizations.” Ma- 

terial on Air Conditioning of a similar nature is 

also desired. There is no set word limit and 

payment is made on the tenth of the month 
following publication at lc a word. 


using 
traordinary 
merchandising or 
refrigerator 


@ The Michigan Motor News, 139 Bagley 
Avenue, is the official publication of the Michi- 
gan Motor Club and an AAA representative, 
requiring short stories, travel articles and inter- 
views with prominent automotive _ personalities. 
Articles should be illustrated with photographs 
and range around 1500 words, being about some 
new place for motorists to go or else a new angle 
Fiction must have a strong tie 
in with automobiling and can be close to 2000 
words. Editor William Trepagnier promptly pays 
on acceptance one cent a word for articles and 
a flat rate of $20 for fiction. This is an excellent 
but very difficult market to crash. No longer 
buying from month to month, the editor, however, 
must select his nonfiction to cover a wide tem: 
tory, not emphasizing Detroit too much, and 
not covering once again northern Michigan areas 


about an old one. 





“Shotgun wedding?” 


“Nope! Say, Zeke, what's local atmosphere! 
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already written about. Trailers have been pretty 
much written up in his book, while the soft pedal 
is being put on gory “And Sudden Death” type 
of articles produced with the idea of solving 
the increasing rate of traffic fatalities. Motor 
travel articles are not necessarily confined to 
Michigan, but must be fresh material. It is 
suggested that automobile trip accounts to Mexico 
be not submitted as a staff man covered that 
nation thoroughly little over a year ago. 


® Grocer’s Spotlight, 1013 Fox Theatre Bldg., 
grocery sales, stores, layouts, and allied matters 
as well as material on household appliances. MSS. 
should run about a newspaper’s column of type 
and payment is made either on acceptance or on 
publication and based on merit. 


Ralph Hess, former Cleveland newspaper man, 
brings to Detroit its newest publication with his 
Hessbar Publications magazine, The Trailer Cara- 
van, located in the Union Guardian Building 
Articles and stories should run from 1500 to 2000 
words in length, and if longer may be divided 
to run as two-part serials; and should treat with 
trailer problems, trips or places to go either by 
trailer or by just motor. Photographs are always 
welcomed and paid for from $2 up, depending 
on size and quality. Short stories should natur- 
ally have a trailer background and can feature 
the love element. Some verse is used, although 
there is a large quantity of good verse now on 
hand. Cartoons are welcomed if featuring trailer 
life or problems. It is suggested that no MSS. on 
Michigan, Florida, or Mexico be submitted for a 
time; for the current issue of the magazine 
carries pieces on Mexico, the Florida Everglades, 
various businesses and professions using trailers, 
and an article on trailer psychology relative to 
homesickness. Payment for both non-fiction and 
fiction begins at 2c per word and runs up, with 
expectations of being raised as the magazine pro- 
gresses from infancy to maturity. 


Secondary Markets 


The Times, Hearst owned daily fattens itself 
on King Features and the MacNaught Syndicate, 
but occasionally picks up a photograph for the 
fotogravure section for about $3 a piece. The 
Times Bldg., Times Square, Detroit. The Detroit 
Saturday Night, East Jefferson Avenue, a voci- 
ferous weekly published by H. M. Nimmo, is 
fatter these days, something like its predepression 
days when it offered a splendid market; and is 
tunning more features than a year ago. Usually 
one from Science Service or Albert Payson Ter- 
hune syndicated articles on dogs. Rates not 
given, 

Dudgeon Feature Service, 1236 Maccabees Bldg., 

m. Dudgeon, editor, formerly using all type of 
syndicated material and paying on a royalty basis, 


Teports that he is accepting nothing at present, but 
may be in the future. 


The DAC News, though the official organ of 
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the Detroit Athletic Club, Madison Avenue, is 
too large to be ranked with the usual club pub- 
lication as it competes with the large general 
magazines. Writers neglecting to study this book 
and its needs have soured the editor and pub- 
lisher, Mr. Chas. Hughes, toward unsolicited 
MSS. No fiction is used at all, only Don Herold 
and Weare Holbrook type of humor, which is 
amply paid for. 

Pioneering, the magazine of Detroit, “Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow’, is now in its third year 
and gaining momentum as a quarterly published 
under the able hands of Mr. Howard Harvey, an 
advertising man who has his editorial offices at 
the Graham Press, 556 West Larned St. 

Automotive Daily News, sixth floor, New Cen- 
ter Bldg., is one of the city’s leading trade journals, 


and is edited by Chris Sinsabaugh with Wm. 
C. Callahan, M. E., while correspondents are 
maintained in most cities of importance. 20c 


the column inch is paid for spot news and $1.50 
for photos. 

Buick Magazine, edited by Mr. H. H. Penny, 
815 West Hancock, uses nothing from free lancers 
at present, although it formerly purchased a 
little material. 

The Quill, is edited by Ralph R. Peters, and 
is the official organ of the Sigma Delta Chi 
journalistic fraternity. The editor insists that 
writers query first before submitting and enclose 
stamps .for sample copies. The Quill goes to 
about 4,000 journalists of all calibre, and _ its 
articles length is from 1200 to 1800. Says Peters: 
“I cannot pay for material but sincerely believe 
that any successful contributor will profit by the 
publicity of having a piece in the Quill. Inci- 
dentally, many of our writers are non-members of 
the fraternity.” 














“Pop said that a lot of old hens around here are 
doing too much writing.” 














The Michigan Manufacturer and Financial 
Record, 915 Transportation Bldg., underwent a 
change last year with the death of its founder, 
John A. Russell. Now Norman T. Farr is editor, 
Edward E. Hayes, Managing editor, and Arthur 
E. Schulz, general manager and treasurer. Any 
Michigan writer who can sell interviews in the 
form of advertising or vice versa migh profit 
by writing to or conferring with Mr. Schulz as 
he pays a straight advertising commission for 
articles if the writer succeeds in getting the 
interviewed to pay for his write-up at space rates 
which for special issues yield handsome checks. 

Main Sheet, staff written, and edited by Arthur 
Keil at 2033 Park Ave., is the official publication 
for the Detroit Yacht Club. 

Yachting News, Penobscot Bldg., published by 
Walter Brennan and staff prepared. 

Linen Supply News, trade journal at 810 Fox 
Theatre Bldg. 

Michigan Investor, 5 West Larned St., is now 
staff written but let it be known that a free lance 
market may later develop. 

Tool Engineer, 2842 West Grand Blvd., is 
published by the Bramson Publishing Co., and 
treats of the tool engineer’s business and indus- 
trial problems and its contributions are usually 
furnished by men well experienced in that field. 

Michigan Liquor News, 815 Lafayette Bldg., 
Harold Sidey, Publisher. Entirely staff written, 
save for an occasional interview assigned to a 
regular writer. 

Detroit This Week, Free Press Bldg., lists amuse- 
ments, night clubs, etc., and is distributed to 
hotels and r. r. stations. 

Detroit Legal News, 610 West Congress. Ma- 
terial arranged for. Adcrafter, 2237 Book Tower, 
official organ of the Detroit Adcraft Club, local 
group of advertising men, edited by Robt. W. 
Adams. Material chiefly from members or 
arranged for. 

Boat Club News and Detroit Golfer, official 
publications of the Detroit Boat Club and the 
Detroit Golf Club respectively, are published and 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





edited by Cliff Warner who obtains his material 
from regular sources and desires no contributions 
especially those sent without return postage, 
Writers who do this should not expect to have 
their MSS. returned. 

The Detroiter, 320 Lafayette is the organ of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce and like the 
Catholic Woman, and the Woman’s City Club 
Magazine offers no market, while Don Millers 
Passing Show, 244 E. Kirby, has passed out of 
the picture. The Masonic News, Masonic Temple, 
and Col. Burdick’s new real estate sheet, Real 
Estate and Builder’s News offer no market for the 
free lancer. 


(Continued from page 16 
edits for the same company, uses young-love 
confessions with a strong romantic-sex angle. 
Your heroine can be either a country or city 
gal, just so she has a modern viewpoint. 
“Confidential revelation of intimate emo- 
tions” is the tone to strive for the thing that 
makes each reader feel she is peeping—into 
a private diary. Shorts of 4,000 to 5,000 
words find a good market here, though 
stories may be occasionally somewhat longer. 
Rates begin at a cent and a half, and go as 
high now as three cents a word. 

Coronet is now going to add advertising to 
its very inclusive contents, and has opened 
an advertising office in New York. 

The New York Fewish News is a new 
weekly publication just out. It is published 
by Earle D. Marks, who also puts out 
Opinion, the monthly journal of Jewish life 
and letters. The weekly will report activities 
of metropolitan Jews. 

Louis Rittenberg has been appointed edi- 
tor-in-chief of the American Hebrew. 

Betty Criswell’s Bachelor, aimed at the old 
Vanity Fair audience, finally came out, and 
in style, too. For tony bachelors, and glorify- 
ing same. For those women readers who come 
to gape and sigh. 

The Commentator will consider articles 
and essays of 400 to 1,800 words which are 
based on current news with a direct personal 
appeal to readers. Lowell Thomas is the edi- 
tor. Payment is on acceptance at “good 
rates.” And the address is 101 Park Avenue. 

The editors of Story, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
are talking a lot about the proper name for 
what we have always called novelette. They 
don’t like that term. They say that the cor 
rect designation is “novella.” So if you sen 
them a long story, spell it n-o-v-e-l-l-a. 
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Dynamite --- or Dudr 


ELL, what is 

it? I mean: 

the quality in 
your story—in any 
story—that spells the 
difference between 
Dynamite or a dud, 
between a living, 
dominating Reality, 
and a pale, nerveless, 
recumbent Corpse. 

An editor of my 
acquaintance said to 
me once: “Most of 
the writers coming 
in here bog down 
because of just one 
thing.” 

That thing is what 
Pm about to refer 
to. The difference 
between this quality 
and the lack of it 


By HAMILTON CRAIGIE 





OR the past twelve years, Hamilton 

Craigie has been contributing to a va- 
riety of publications ranging from Pictorial 
Review and Ladies’ Home Journal to Blue 
Book. He worked editorially for Argosy 
and at present is editing an Encyclopedia. 

He states: “I was born in 1837 and am 
one of the original Confederate soldiers who 
were mistaken for postmen in Philadlphia 
in 1869. I have been everything except a 
motorman, and my favorite heroes are G. 
K. Chesterton and Stanley Ketchell. I hate, 
most of all, the swanky ill educated radio 
announcers (virtually all of them are that) 
who wake writers out of a sound sleep, 
shove a mike at them, and parse: “You are 
now speaking to the nation, Mr. Kettleofish, 
tell us, how do you get your plots?” My 
own answer which I always carry with me 
on a printed card is: At any real estate 
office. 

“I specialize in westerns today because I 
enjoy writing them.” 


Prentice’s husband, 
and had killed 
him. When in- 
formed of the 
tragedy, Mrs. Pren- 
tice said she felt 
that she would 
probably faint. 


The classic, all- 


time high (or low) 
for rarration is, I 
suppose known to 
you : 


Jack and Fill en- 
gaged in brilliant 
repartee for per- 
haps half an hour; 
then they retired. 


It was about time. 


OU hear a lot 
about the §ar- 


tistic crime of telling 









































the reader what a 





may be_ illustrated 
by this example : 

Jim met Jane, and they indulged in desul- 
tory conversation, after which they parted, 
Jim turning off at the cross-roads to visit 
Sally. Sally greeted him with her usual lively 
bon mots, so that Jim, remembering Jane’s 
manner, found himself talking better than 
at any time in his life. He sparkled; he knew 
that he did. 


Never mird the grammar. The italics are 


noble fellow the hero 


is, when you should let his action, his speech 
(the actions and speech of others in less 
degree) speak for him. Act it out; don’t tell 


about it. 


I remember reading or trying to read a 


story, the first 


instalmert of which went 


with the pace of a prairie-fire, but which, 
in the second instalment, just died under 














your correspondent’s. This is what is called me, like an overworked horse. You were 


narration. Can you imagine how it ought to 
be? Dialogue at its worst can never approx- 
imate the nadirs experienced by your true 
narration hound. Witness these two ex- 


promised no end of scintillating situations, 
and all that you got was: 


After awhile he found the Valley of Dia- 







amples from my private chamber of horrors : 


Smith: Jones just shot your old man, Mrs. 
eg They fought a duel, as a matter of 
act, 

Mrs, P.: How terrible. I think I’m going 
to faint. (Curtain). 


No matter how badly it sounds in dia- 


monds. There were leopards there, which 
he avoided with some difficulty (the italics 
are my own), but of hostile savages he saw 
not a sign. Later, he found out that the sav- 
ages had gone. He filled his pockets with the 
glittering stones (well, he didn’t say “dia- 
monds,” anyway), and the rest of it will al- 
ways be a nightmare to Jerry Brown. 















logue, it is generally worse in narration 
form : 

Pete Smith told Mrs. Prentice that Tom 
Jones had just fought a gun-duel with Mrs. 
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— 


Yes—-and a nightmare to the reader, too. 
The above illustrations are of course ter- 
rible; but you could, indeed, read farther 
and fare worse. As a matter of fact, these 
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examples are neither more nor less than 
average. Sometimes we can use narration: 


2—Narration that is Good Enough to 
Get By. 

Sometimes, however, the narrative style 
will just make it, albeit stumbingly, past the 
Argus-eyed editor, who may be asleep with 
one hand or: his gun, or perhaps be suffering 
a little from the general soporific effect of 
50,000 words of MSS read during lunch 
hour. Here is one, half-white and half-gray : 

He spoke in a low, impassioned tone for a 
moment or two, turning and glancing back- 
wards and then shrugging and moving his 
hands. Elsa listened with bowed head; then 
shrugged, smiled, patted Tom’s shoulder, as 
if to say, it’s okay with me, Big Boy. 

Take a gander at this one, which is about 
50-50, one might say : 

Jim remembered the look of surprise in 
Steve’s face, then—the poker mask descend- 
ing, as he continued to deal the cards. It had 
been on the tip of his tongue to ask him 
about Lucy, straight out, and he had almost 
spoken, but had held his peace. He had 
asked after the conductor’s girl, and the 
man had answered him, curtly enough, but 
with a queer undertone of civility, as Jim re- 
membered later: was Steve changing, he 
thought? 

This isn’t so bad with the “remembered” 
and “had been.” Put this in the present 
tense and see how the lack of dramatized 
action, makes it just a bit annoyirg. The 
point. is—and it can not be shown in an 
example in this limited space: Jim comes 
into a saloon, and the reader is prepared for 
trouble, or at least a few sparks from the 
anvil. Instead, he gets third-person stuff 
all the way, which, if not too long sus- 
tained, he will put up with; otherwise, ro. 

But you don’t want him merely to put up 
with you, do you, gentle scribe? And so, 
maybe, you go to the other extreme, and 
produce something like this, in the fond, 
foolish notion that you are dramatizing 
to beat the band: 

Steve glanced at her across the table, 
watching the slim fingers as they twitched 
at the menu. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Lucy. “It’s—late.” 

She selected a roll, buttered a small piece 
of it, and then conveyed the piece daintily to 
her mouth. 


No doubt Lucy looked perfectly ducky 
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doing all of the above, but if a story must 
march, it goes at a foot-pace when re. 
tarded by such clichés. 

Out of a clear sky, following a definite 
period in dialogue description of inconse- 
quential effects may be lugged in, because 
the author (for the time being) lacks re. 
source, finesse, art, as: 

(The reader has been led up and on to 


expecting some kind of a climatic contact, 
if not a clinch, between her and him). 


He leaned over the cigar counter, noting 
that warm, soft flush beginning somewhere 
out of sight and rising in a telltale color 
right up to her little pink ears. It was a 
beautiful day, he said, and she agreed with 
him, and for the life of him he could not 
summon words (it wasn’t his trouble; it was 
his author, all the time). He wanted to say 
something light and yet significant, but he 
found himself tongue-tied. She did not help 
him out. 

The author here helped neither of them. 
It got by, in this case, but it didn’t deserve 
to (although, mind you, it is not badly 
written). 

3—Legitimate Use. 

There are occasions, however, when nar- 
ration, pure and simple, is all right to use. 
Not only that, but artistically necessary, as: 

a—Wherein small talk is indicated, 

merely, not written out. (Small 
talk, actually so reported, has no 
place, except in some deliberate 
passages of quality fiction). 

b—To vary the monotony of an un- 

broken flow of dialogue. 

c—Short Story Justification, i. e., with- 

in the rigid limits of a short story, 
in which there is no room for ex- 
haustive. dramatization. 
d—Narration at Secord-Hand. 
a—Wherein Small Talk is Indicated; not 
shown. 
1—Dramatized. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Brown?” bur- 
bled Ellen. ‘How smart you look! And how 
is the baby?” 

Ellen beamed. She was, really, anxious to 
be on her way, because she could see Jim 
(her husband) waiting for her at the corner, 
but— 

“The baby she ain’t so good today, Miz 
Cooper,” explained Mrs. Brown. “And I de- 
clare—it do look like rain. Now, Dr. Harley 
he did say .. .” 
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2—Narrated. 

Ellen, hurrying to meet Jim at the corner, 
dodged one acquaintance without appearing 
to do so, deftly evaded another with, “Lovely 
day... oh, pardon me, there’s my hus- 
band,” but for a moment was stymied by 
Mrs. Brown-with-Baby, but at long last 
reached port: her husband. Together they 
entered the bank. 


But enough is as good as a feast. 


b—To vary the monotony of an unbroken 
flow of dialogue (and this may be one 
time wherein the beauties of nature, 
per se, may be invoked, even if natural 
effects are neither atmospheric or have 
no bearing on the story’s pace) : 
Tom related his experience with the post- 


master ; Ellen laughed. 

“You must have had a time, Tom,” she 
said. 

But all the while that he had talked he 
had been aware of Ellen’s attention; the 
remainder of the ride was passed in desul- 
tory speech,, but every word, somehow, of 
a significance out of proportion to its ban- 
ality. They spoke of the trees, the river, the 
color of the sunset—and in no time at all, it 
seemed, there was the town. 
c—Short Story Justification. Within the 

limits of a short story it is necessary to 
economize: action, the reader’s atten- 
tion, general wordage. Without mak- 
ing a short into a condensed novelette, 
to bridge time and space by simple 
narration—to do this artistically isn’t 

—need I say it—always easy, as: 

The trip to Glendale seemed a succession of 
blurred impressions: Eunice, her staring gaze 
on the car window; her father behind his 
paper (and Selby was certain that he had 
not turned a page) ; himself uncomfortably 
aware of his shabby overcoat which he was 
too embarrassed to remove. 


Or: 
“Your brother’s gone—I might as well 
tell you, Norine. Yes, he was here... we 


had a little disagreement, if you must know.” 

He raised his clenched fist, and then with- 
drew it hurriedly, but not before Norine had 
seen: the raw and bleeding knuckles; her 
face set like stone. 

Action such as is inferred above should 
wually be dramatized, but in an action- 
packed short narration may serve the pur- 
pose—as here—of toning it down a little, 
‘ince the two main characters, as well as 
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the reader, are in need of a breather, as 
they were, in this case. 

This last example could be under either 
b orc: 

But when he got to Rita’s father’s no 
one was at home. Or when he phoned at 
nine, or when he went again at ten, or 
phoned again at ten-fifteen, or went back at 
eleven, or at twelve. (Collier’s, Castle Key). 


Naturally, it would have been tedious to 
dramatize these various phone-calls and vis- 
its—all of them, that is. Still, it seems to 
me that a single drop of drama, say, would 
have done no harm, although, mind you, I 
should say that the author has done pretty 
well at compression, as it is : 

At ten-fifteen, increasingly unable to con- 
tain himself, he lifted the phone from its 
cradle with fingers which matched the queer 
shake in his voice: 

“Operator ... yes... yes! Is—has— 
Mr. Hawley returned? He—hasn’t. There’s 
nobody ... thanks.” 


d—Narration at Second-Hand (in which 
a story character narrates what he has 
seen) : 


“IT was on th’ boat, Mr. McMurdo, mind 
ye,’ he said. “An’ I saw it, because I was 
on the train wi’ him from Rockawalking 
to Princess Anne, and after that on the ferry. 
I know ye don’t read the papers, an’ that ye 
come over to Dames Quarter maybe once in 
two months. I’m off for the Old Country in 
the morning, and that’s why I come. Me an’ 
Tod Wiggins we seen him and talked wi’ 
him on the cars, and after that on the ferry, 
an’ there was a dozen others that knew him, 
ye understand? There he was, a-leaning 
against the rail, and the next he was in the 
water—and that was all. They stopped the 
boat, but it wasn’t any use, sir—he was fair 
gone. No, they ain’t never found the body; 
James he’s dead.” 


Now, let us take the “Peie Smith” story 
in italics type used earlier in this article. 
Here is it, as dramatized from that dreadful 
“narration”. The “Jim met Jane” and the 
“Jack and Jill” speak for themselves, in a 
manner of speaking; it is simply that the 
writer talks about talking, and speaks about 
action, without actually having his charac- 
ters live and act and talk for themselves. 
Now, here is the way that Mrs. Prentice 
should have behaved, if she is to be a real 
person, not a dummy. 




















































































































May Prentice, with a pan of biscuits half in 
and half out of the oven, froze in motion, 
her hand going to her heart. For a moment, 
motionless as bronze, she stood there, lips 
drawn backward from her teeth in a frozen 
grimace, so that at the moment she looked 
abruptly haggard, old. 

Downward, faint and far, but crystal-clear, 
had come the rap-rap of gunfire, as if a giant 
somewhere had been dropping peas into a 
bucket; she knew what it meant—what it 
must mean . After what seemed hours 
she found herself in the doorway, with a dust- 
cloud in the far distance that, after another 
hour, became a horse and rider, coming on 
at a dead run. 

She braced, visibly, holding on to the door- 
frame with one hand as the horseman— 
it was Wyoming Pete Smith—slid from the 
saddle; it might have been alkali dust, but 
his face was the color of wet chalk. 

“Miz’ Prentice—” he began, and stopped. 
“Jim.” 

That was all. Just—‘“Jim.” The girl, her 
expression stony, nodded. Jim was dead. 


The actual gun-duel in which Jim was 
killed can be shown in the same way. You 
see: it is simply the difference between bald 
narration and dramatization—that is all. 

The basic difference between these two 
forms is that in the first instance you are 
telling the story; in the second the story 
tells itself. In a story told by word of 
mouth, repetitious, full of “he said’s” and 
“she said’s,” the magnetism (to a greater or 
less degree) of the story-teller is the com- 
pelling charm. 

In the written word one sees that action 
best which is dramatized, with or without 
talk. There are no expressive gestures, 
winks, nods. The writer must shoot the 
works on his ability to make his audience 
see and live in the action, physical or in- 
tellectual—it is all one. To effect this he 
has to project himself through his charac- 
ters rather than to talk about them. If they 
are doing something they must be shown as 
doing it, not after (generally speaking) it 
has been done. A mental state, even, may 
be dramatized by the expedient of throwing 
the actor’s thoughts, so to speak, on a screen, 
where they are portrayed as living things. 

The character thinks of himself or herself 
in a certain situation, past or future, and 
the author gives a motion picture of these 
thoughts by turning them into animated 
movies, with sound : 
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As he rode slowly along the trail the 
Yavapai Kid was seeing again the face of 
Clem Yarrick, poison-hard. He was in the 
Last Chance saloon again, and Yarrick, his 
dark face a sneer, was watching the Kid 
as the latter, his back to the ranchman, 
skinned his cards. Then—the man seated 
opposite had moved a little so that the Yav- 
apai Kid had thought to intercept a flash, 
a signal, from this man to the ranchman, 
and then Yarrick’s voice: 

. he palmed an 


” 


“I saw you, you crook. . 
ace, Leibolt . . . look out... .! 

In memory the Kid was living again those 
suspenseful seconds, each a minute long. 
It had been the excuse Yarrick had needed; 
the roar of his gun had come with the Yav- 
apai Kid in a long fall out of his chair, but 
with his starboard weapon unsheathed and 
throwing its slugs at the ranchman, with the 
saloon in a roar. He had killed Yarrick— 
and that was why he was where he was... 
He clucked to his tired horse, grinning to 
himself in the darkness: a hard, boyish, and 
yet singularly engaging grin. 


This is narration, if you like, but it is also 
drama. It is very similar to the case above 
cited wherein McMurdo is informed of the 
death of “James.” 


OME of the uses of narration are, as ! 

have said, to bridge time and space, t0 
eliminate conservation which the reader 
may take for granted, but this must not be 
done jerkily; it must be inconspicuous, un 
obtrusive, so that the reader will be um 
aware of any bump: 
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What he might discover at the Smiths’ 
he might be able to anticipate, but then, 
again, probably not. During the long train- 
ride, he was wishing he had Dell to consult 
with, but he was alone. He nodded, tired out, 
to wake with the sound of “Bardwell” in 
his ears. He had burned his bridges. In 
half an hour he would know the truth. 


HERE is another, and perhaps incon- 

sequential point. As in dialogue, where 
the question arises; should I write: 

“J don’t know,” she said, 

or 

She said she didn’t know. 

Occasionally the writer has to decide 
whether deliberately to dramatize or nar- 
rate. Now, if he’s created a bit of suspense, 
then narartion will come in nicely if not 
too long-drawn : 
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A man, his back to Jurgens, had his hand 

in his pocket, and he was leaning forward a 

little, shoulders hunched. 

All right—there’s the suspense. 

It was perhaps coincidental, perhaps the 

finger of fate, but if Jurgens had not dis- 
mounted at the hotel, he would not have 
met Breen, and if he had not met Breen—? 
Breen, a heavy-set, incommunicative sort of 
man, had said little, but it had been rathe: 
what he had not said . . . Remembering 
these things, Jurgens felt his gunhand grow 
rigid as he continued to watch the man just 
ahead. 

Notice—we do not repeat any talk be- 
tween Breen and Jurgens, of course; it is 
merely indicated. But it sems to me that 
the best and simplest rule to follow, so that 
t will become a habit, is: give your reader 
a pitcure that he can see, and be a part of 
—don’t just tell him that the picture is there. 


Now: 


The Sporting Chance 


By RANDOLPH PRESTON 


Editorial requirements of the all sport magazines. 


T WAS SPRING, so the athletes said. 
| They shoveled the snow off the track 
in front of Columbia’s new library and 
scampered around in the raw wind, calling 
it “warming up.” 

Like the track men, the fiction sports 
writer lives a life of chronological insanity. 
Comes the good old summer time, with 
splashing of divers and crack of tennis 
racquets, and the sports writer is already 
filling the air with the staccato barks of the 
quarterback. (All quarterbacks have staccato 
barks, in fiction. I played with one who 
whined like a wounded tiger, but he wouldn’t 
get honorable mention in a football yarn). 
Well, comes that crisp autumn day when 
the football classics are under way. Is the 
fiction writer sitting there, watching the 
game? Maybe, but he won’t write about 
it until late next winer, about the time ice 
hockey is winding up its season. He'll go 
home after a football game and write track 
stonies to catch the spring issue. Your sport- 
ing chance at a sale is increased if you stick 


to the seasonal sports as much as possible. 

Thank the Lord for boxing. There’s one 
year around sport that you can sell the year 
round. My preference is for boxing yarns. 
Probably that’s because the first story I ever 
sold was a boxing story, or maybe it’s because 
I know that field a little better than others. 
Anyway, I like boxing yarns. BUT—many 
editors don’t. Here’s why. 

Give the beginning sports writer a set of 
boxing gloves, two pugs, and a manager with 
a crooked smile, and the writer will cook up 
a new graft or racket that would make a tout 
blush for shame. The dirty tricks spread to 
the other sports, but they all have their home 
in fiction boxing. Every beginner wants the 
hero to apparently throw the fight, then beat 
the tar out of the opponent, who is every- 
thing low and mean, but who still wins fights. 

Your chance of a sale will be increased if 
you tackle boxing from a new slant. Stick 
to straight action plots rather than tying in 
too much fake stuff. The psychological haz- 
ard story is overworked, too. Then the comic 
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yarn about a fighter who stumbles through to 
win is well worked over. I knew. I helped 
work it. I had one guy stumble through eight 
yarns like that. He’s an established char- 
acter, now, and I might sell a few more 
yarns on him, but I really think he’s earned 
a rest “Swingbad, the Sailor ;” published in 
“The All America Sports Magazine.” 


It may be well to emphasize the fact that 
the only magazine using boxing stories ex- 
clusively insists on professional boxing as the 
theme. Golden Gloves contests, and the like, 
are taboo. (This book is “Knockout,” pub- 


lished by Popular Publications. ) 


KNOW YOUR SPORT. Know all about 
it. It doesn’t matter how you find out, and 
you don’t have to see thousands of contests 
to write about a sport. You can find out 
about a game a number of ways, but reading 
the rules book isn’t a very good one. Writing 
from hearsay is worse, be it via radio or from 
the fan who talks your arm off telling you 
how we would have won. I found out by 
writing a story from verbal help—once. 


It was midsummer, and if I hadn’t been 
practically at the Canadian border in New 
Hampshire I would have been melting. As 
it was, the weather was warm—so I began 
writing an ice hockey story. I had never 
seen a hockey match in my life. I couldn’t 
get a rules book, in the wilderness, but I 
knew most of the points—from reading other 
stories! I asked everyone about me for sug- 
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gestions, wrote a fair yarn, and sold it when 
I got back to New York. A couple of days 
after the sale, I was in the office of Nat 
Fleischer, who bought it on Christmas Eve, 


> 


“Say, Preston,” said Nat, “I’ve got a cou. 
ple of tickets to the hockey game tonight. | 
gotta broadcast on. You wanta go?” 


I took the ducats, called a cute kid at the 
Rehearsal Club (who didn’t act like Edna 
Ferber says they do), and we saw a tight 
game between the Rangers and the Amer. 
icans. My fictional game was technically 
correct, ALMOST. I didn’t know you could 
substitute a player without notifying an off 
cial. I’m afraid my teams didn’t change 
often enough, but it isn’t the kind of thing 
you'd hold up a yarn to mention and the 
whole point of the story was the lack of sub- 
stitutes on the hero’s team. I’m not making 
excuses. It was a fault, and I had no one 
to blame but myself. The story was bad as 
far as atmosphere went. If Nat Fleischer 
ever finds out I sold him my first hockey 
yarn two days before I saw my first game, 
he’ll never feed me any more turkey from 
Dempsey’s. (What a turkey! Sixteen inch 
biceps ! ) 

The field is spreading, with the death of 
certain other pulp types, and it seems that the 
sports magazines may enjoy for awhile the 
popularity of the western and detective 
books. Frankly, I don’t think the sports spree 
will last as long, but I hope I’m wrong. 


Today, there are twelve pulp magazines 
devoted entirely to sports stories. One of 
these is devoted entirely to boxing, while 
another includes only wrestling and boxing. 
Of these, one is a quarterly definitely revived, 
and six are new books. I don’t intend to 
make lengthy analyses of these markets, but 
these tips may be of value. 


@ Mr. Harry Widmer, editor of Ace Sports 
and Champion Sports on the Magazine Pub: 
lishers string, told me to lay off the major 
sports for him. He has a good market for 
stories on the minor sports done with a hu- 
man interest angle, a psychological hazard 
for the hero as well as a physical tussle. Mr. 
Widmer’s stock is filled with boxing, wrest 
ling, basketball, and ice hockey yarns (by 
guys who’ve seen the game), as he reported 
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inthe September Dicest. He told me some 
time ago his “not wanted” list included foot- 
hall and baseball, but with the appearance of 
the new bi-monthly, CHAMPION SPORTS, 
his needs may increase. He is at pains to 
tress the size of Champion Sports. This big 
book uses more articles and novelties than 
Ace does, but the Magazine Publishers must 
have their human interest. Joe Archibald 
does several stories a month for this house. 
He used to be a sports writer on newspapers, 
[ understand, and turns out fiction easily. 
Ace Sports, now well established, 
monthly. A cent a word is the minimum for 
both. 

Address: 67 W. 44th St. 

@ Street and Smith’s Sport Story had Au- 
thr Mann doing a lot of stuff for them, 
but I don’t think he’s under contract there 
now. This is guess work on my part, but 
I understood some time ago that he would 
not renew his contract as the slicks keep 
him busy. Sport Story is the eldest of the 
group in years, and the most juvenile in 
dant. No woman interest is permitted. I 
understand horse race stories are also taboo. 
They want good stuff, and get it—largely 
from contract writers. It may be well to note 
the new Sports Pictorial at this house uses 
no fiction. Address: 79 7th Avenue. 


is a 





¢ Popular Publications present a good field 
within itself. Dime Sports is the regular 
monthly, with requirements about the same 
a Ace, except for that human interest slant. 
Dime Sports wants good, well plotted, action 
ports stories. Knockout is a bi-monthly, 
mentioned above as the only book devoted 
entirely to boxing fiction. The market is not 
open to free lance articles. Remember the 
professional game is all they’re interested 
in. Sports Novels is the latest addition to 
the sports field; or was, an hour before I 
began this article. They use two or three 
ten thousand word novelettes each issue, and 
‘few shorts up to six thousand words. They 
ako want articles on big names, and as far 
“I know the market is open to free lance 
snipts. Sports Novels is also a bi-monthly. 
Address: 205 E. 42nd St. 

* Martin Goodman has Star Sports, Best 
Sports, and Complete Sports on the market. 
Requirements for these three Western Fic- 
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tion Publishing Company bi-monthlies are 
identical. Woman interest is permitted, but 
should be incidental to the plot. My per- 
sonal experience on a first sale, here, was to 
receive a letter offering to buy my two stories. 
I called on Mr. Goodman in person, and he 
asked me to bring in other manuscripts. 
When I did so, later in the same day, my 
check was waiting for me. You can’t beat a 
four hour payment. I find this a fair house, 
prompt on payments. Sometimes they are 
slow on reporting. Address: RKO Building. 


@ Thrilling Sports, like all other thrills, is 
under the able hand of Leo Margulies, may 
his tribe of pulps increase. An associate 
editor at Standard Magazines confirms my 
assumption that the demand is for tight 
plots, plenty of action, and off-stage noise. 
Keep the ladies in the grandstand and out 
of the locker rooms. Thrilling Sports uses 
articles by sports personalities with big 
names, if you can get the by-lines. They 
also use a two hundred word “message” 
from some celebrity in each issue, but I’m 
not sure about pay for that. Otherwise, a 
cent a word and up. Address: 22 W. 48th St. 


Fight Stories has been revived by those 
quarterly geniuses, Fiction House. They like 
humor, and aren’t opposed to a wild plot, 
apparently. Boxing and wrestling stories only 
are wanted by this not-too-active quarterly, 
but the summer issue is about due. Address: 
461 8th Ave. 


Some misinformation has leaked out about 
All America Sports Magazine. Nat Fleischer, 
the editor, uses one article each issue, 
usually written by himself, but the field 
is for fiction, as has always been the policy. 
The rumor that All America was only in- 
terested in articles must have come from 
one of two sources. Possibly the fact that 
Nat Fleischer also owns and edits The Ring, 
which is devoted to articles, caused the false 
report. The Ring once used a little fiction, 
but I think I was the last author so repre- 
sented. That was August, 1934! Possibly 
All America Sports was confused with one 
of the big football annuals. Mr. Fleischer’s 
magazine will continue to publish fiction. 
He has recovered from his title difficulties 
and the book is back in the capable hands 
of Nat and associate editor, G. P. Phillips. 
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I was amazed, about three years ago, when 
I received a letter from the associate editor 
on blue note paper. The letter concerned 
the series mentioned above ; “Swingbad, The 
Sailor.” Now Swingbad stands six feet four 
on his flat feet, and weighs two hundred 
and thirty pounds. G. P. Phillips wrote to 
say “Swingbad is a perfect lamb”! I was 
relieved to find that the G. stands for “Ger- 
trude”, who is really Mrs. Nat Fleischer. 
This probably accounts for the more roman- 
tic plots found in All America. They accept 
a wider range of material than any other 
magazine here discussed. This is a friendly 
house, but the pay is rather low and for 
the first few yarns is usually a month after 
acceptance. After buying two or three yarns, 
they pay on acceptance. 


There’s only one general rule. None of 
the editors want first person stuff. Each 
book has a distinct policy, despite their 
family resemblance, so I will print here the 
sentence you read in every market article; 
READ THE BOOK BEFORE SUBMIT- 
TING TOIT. 

SPORTS ARTICLES are accepted by 
several of the magazines, as noted. I believe, 
however, that all recent articles could be 
grouped under the general title, ”The Rise 
and Fall of Joseph Louis.” If you have 
something like Paul Gallico’s “Sports for 
Women”, you aren’t interested in pulp mar- 
kets. But if you have something for the 
“stick to it, my lad” field read the books 
above noted. Sports Pictorial and The Ring 
are the only two using articles only which 
I have mentioned. The highly specialized 
Baseball may be a market. Mr. Ralph Daigh 
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at Fawcett Publications told me he was 
looking for “sweaty” sports articles for the 
new For Men, And Men Only. 

The pulp all-sports books are wide open, 
however, and that’s your best bet. Fou 
years ago there was one market. Now there 
are twelve! 

The surest test of the increase in the 
sporting chance is the fact that “name” 
writers are doing sports yarns. Eugene 
Cunningham, (who fought in the Navy) js 
turning it into boxing fiction. Joe Archibald 
was doing detective stuff for Magazine Pub- 
lishers until they widened his field by issuing 
Ace Sports. Many a western writer, who 
packs a six-gun on each fictional hip, is 
taking a fling at sports fiction—probably 
with a western locale. The sporting chance 
has practically become a cinch for the 
writer who writes. 

MARKET ADDRESSES (all addresses 
New York City) : 

Sport Story, 79 Seventh Avenue. 

Ace Sports, Champion Sports, 67 West 44th 
Street. 

Dime Sports, Knockout, Sports Novels, 205 East 
42nd Street. 

Complete Sports, Star Sports, Best Sports, 1270 
Sixth Avenue (RKO Building). 

All America Sports, 825 Eighth Avenue. 

Thrilling Sports, 22 West 48th Street. 

Fight Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue. 

In addition to these fiction markets, Frank 6. 
Menke issues All Sports Magazine at 235 East 45th 
Street. This started last October. Uses articles al- 
most exclusively. An informative pocket size maga- 
zine with a lot of pep. With the field as it is, Dell 
and Munsey may not continue to stay out. If you're 
“in” with these houses and do sport stuff, keep 
yourself posted. 
for horse fiction, se 
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Q. Mr. Woodford, to 
many people authors are 
range folk; no doubt 
you know a great many ; 
what do writers think of 
each other? 

A. Most authors pro- 
fess to dislike the com- 
pany of other writers but, 
curiously enough, the 
moment an author finds 
himself without others of 
his kind around him, he 
immediately grows un- 
comfortable and goes to 
sme such roosting place 
of authors as Hollywood, 
Provincetown, Massachu- 
tts; Greenvich Village, 
New York; Westport, 
Connecticut, or Miami. 


Q. Why do they profess not to like each Q. 


other's company? 


A. On theoretical grounds. The theory 
i that if authors associate constantly with 
tah other they lose track of the reality 
aound them, since few authors, even realists, 
have any very firm hold on reality anyway. 
They talk about books rather than about life. 

Q. Do you subscribe to this theory? 

A. Yes, I think there is something in it. 
Authors do usually talk about books, when 
they are not talking about ladies or liquor, 
and it is probably very bad for them, just as 
Mactically everything enjoyable in life is Q. 
opularly supposed to be bad for one. 

Then you don’t think that books re- 
fect life to any great degree? 

_A. Yes, I think well written books reflect 
ife but after all it is a reflection, not the 


real thing, 


Q. Do authors really differ much from 


other folk? 


Questions & Answers 


By Jack Wooprorp 





Author of 34 published novels and 
more short stories than it is decent 
for anyone to have sold. At present 
Jack is with Warner Brothers, where 
his studio contract was just renewed. 
“I received the usual $100 a week 
increase,” he advises. And therein 
lies the whole secret of why the 
movies are better today than ever 
before. The movies have simply 
raided all the available talent by pay- 
ing more than anybody else offered. 
The editor of Radio Guide just fin- 
ished touring all the advertising clubs 
in the East and Middle West advising 
radio advertisers that the only way 
to improve radio programs is to 
hire back from Hollywood the liter- 
ary brains of America. People who 
have never stayed a couple months in 
Hollywood have no conception of the 
tremendous amount of literary talent 
Hollywood has tied up. New York at 
its height never had such an array of 
writers. 





A. Well, they are usually very irritable. 











Q. What makes them 
irritable? 

A. Mainly people who 
insist upon telling them 
the story of their lives, so 
that the author will make 
a novel of it and give 
them half the royalties. 

Q. You don’t seem 
particularly irritable, Mr. 
Woodford. 

A. I am irritable, but 
I am temporarily cowed 
by this intimidating mi- 
crophone. I am afraid 
that somebody may be 
listening to me. Possibly 
I have a reader on the 
Pacific Coast, and I 
should not like to offend 
him in any way. 


Do writers feel hurt when they go out 


socially and find no one who has read their 


books? 


the facts. 


A. No, they are terrifically relieved—that 
is, with the exception of English authors who 
visit America. One of the few pleasant things 
about authorship is that one may say what he 
likes without fear of contradiction; but on 
meeting readers violent contradictory matters 
arise, and the author usually comes off sec- 
ond best in these encounters, since readers 
usually have a far more firm contact with 
reality than he has. 

Is it true that most book authors de- 
spise Hollywood? 

A. No, it is not true. 

Q. That is contrary to what one hears. 

A. Yes, publicity is always contrary to 


Q. Do you mean that authors do not care 


how Hollywood distorts their books in pro- 


ducing them for film purposes. 
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A. A few years ago, the things that direc- 
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tors in Hollywood did to books were appall- 
ing. Recently, I have seen many instances 
where Hollywood took very dull books and 
made excellent motion pictures out of them. 

Q. Do you think this is growing to be 
the rule. 

A. Not yet; but I think the improvement 
in this direction during the past few years 
is profound. 

Q. Do most authors look toward Holly- 
wood for the future in respect to their work? 

A. Yes, except those who followed Mr. 
Mencken’s advice and married wealthy 
women who keep them for pets. 

Q. What do you personally prefer to 
write ; short stories, novels, plays or scenarios? 

A. I prefer to write novels. Short stories 
are much more difficult of achievement than 
novels. In a novel one can sprawl all over 
three or four hundred pages and have plenty 
of elbow room. In a short story the econ- 
omy of narration is like walking a tightrope. 
The play and scenario form take a special 
technique which is very hard to manage. 

Q. Most eastern authors find Hollywood 
unpleasant. Do you? 

A. I find it extremely pleasant ; however, 
when I return east I shall say it is a very de- 
pressing place, since if I said anything else 
my friends back east who couldn’t connect 
in Hollywood would consider me a traitor to 
the cause. 

Q. Have you met many of the picture 
people. 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you have no difficulties with 
them? 

A. None at all; they are much easier to 
get along with than authors. They are 
healthier, for one thing, and inclined to Jook 
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outside themselves, rather than into then. 
selves. The average author studies himself 
as though he were a beetle on a pin and end 
up by feeling like one. 

Q. What is the pleasantest thing aboy 
writing, Mr. Woodford? 

A. The tremendous lift that comes wher 
one has written The End, after finishing a 
piece of narrative. 

Q. Seriously now, most people think a 
thors have a wonderful time. 

A. Well, as a matter of fact, they usually 
do not. There are certain pleasant peraui- 
sites. At least, one need not work at a given 
time if he doesn’t feel like it; he need not 
remain in a locality that bores him, or is 
bored by him. Usually he has no boss. But 
these perquisites, I’m afraid, are more than 
offset by certain unpleasant matters. 

Q. For instance? 

A. When a writer has finished the first 
draft of a novel he has just begun. The thing 
has to be rewritten and revised endlessly. 
After that the book goes to the publisher and 
is linotyped in long galley sheets which ar 
full of dreadful errors and must be carefull 
revised and returned. After these have been 
attended to the printer returns what at 
called page proofs. Again these must k 
carefully corrected for new mistakes mate 
while the being corrected 
Those who, after reading a book, wish th 
author were near so that they could smit 
him hip and thigh should take comfort of th 
fact that every author has to read his ow 
book from ten to twenty times, including t 
visions and proof corrections. It is probab 
one of the few real instances of poetic justit 
known to mankind. 

Q. But after that you get the finish 
book ; that must be a thrill? 

A. Yes, the first one. But when the yout 
novelist reads his first book and discover 
that in spite of the revising and proof readit 
it is still full of errors he becomes a mail 
depressive type from that day forward até 
never again reads his finished books. Us 


old ones were 








fortunately, however, his wife discovers th 
errors and tells him about them. That} 
why divorce is so prevalent among author 
Q. Do authors read their reviews? 

A. At first. After the first two or tht 
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novels the average writer reads only the re- 
views of a few friends in whose judgment 
he has faith. 

Q. Do you often receive letters from 
readers? 

A. All novelists receive notes from a small 
per cent of their readers. All the writers I 
know read these letters carefully, even 
though they seldom answer them. 

Q. Are writers depressed by notes that are 
unflattering ? 

A. The most distressing notes are those 
which praise the author in terms that would 
be flattering to Shakespeare ; the most amus- 
ing notes are those of complete denunciation. 
I have often seen writers carry such notes 
around with them for months and read them 
aloud with delight to their writing friends 
and enemies. 

Q. In your opinion what does an author 
owe his readers; what responsibility has he 
toward them? 

A. None whatever. The moment an au- 
thor begins to think about his responsibilities 
to the public at large he becomes a propa- 
gandist, which is to say, no author at all, but 
asort of advertising man. 

Q. Then you think it is not the business 
of a novelist to support the conventions of 
his age? 

A. The history of literature has been that 
any writer who tried any such impudence 
went to oblivion at the end of his milieu. 

Q. Who do you think is the greatest liv- 
ing American novelist? 

A. James Branch Cabell. 

Q. What do you think is the greatest 
novel ever written? 

A. “The Satyricon,” by Petronius. It was 
also the first novel ever written. 

Q. Tell me about it. 

A. In “The Satyricon” the author wan- 
dered around observing life and writing 
about it in disorderly fashion. Because he 
happened to be a lively humorous fellow the 
result was priceless to all the ages since. 
When a novel is written to a set pattern it is 
always still born. Life is never lived in set 
Patterns, it is always disorderly and chaotic, 
and a novel should be likewise if it is to re- 
semble life. Of course I am speaking of the 
realistic school of writing. But, in general, 
fven the great romanticist writers avoided 
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writing in set patterns or bringing any set or- 
der to the form of their works. 

Q. Do you notice any great difference 
between the Hollywood motion picture writ- 
ers and the eastern writers? 

A. Yes, indeed. They do not even faintly 
resemble each other. Eastern writers still 
think about achieving immortality; Holly- 
wood writers think only about achieving a 
Dusenberg. In my humble opinion the latter 
frame of mind is far preferable, since the 
Hollywood writer is here to enjoy his Dusen- 
berg, while the immortal writer will not be 
there to enjoy his immortality ; and even if 
he were, he would probably die a long series 
of additional deaths by torture listening to 
professors of literature explain his works after 
death. 

Q. What do you think is the most valu- 
able attribute of a novelist? 

A. A sense of humor. Most people have 
a sense of humor; but the novelist should 
have a far more extensive one than the aver- 
age person. It should be so extensive as to 
permit him to laugh at himself. Authors who 
take themselves too seriously invariably be- 
come reformers ; and reform is usually a nui- 
sance to everyone. 

Q. Do you mean this in respect to radical 
ideas? 

A. I mean it very particularly in respect 
to radical ideas. It is unfortunate, I think, 
that most writers today are radicals of one 
sort or another. I believe with Mr. Cabell, 
that the first duty of a writer is to amuse 
himself, if he can; if he succeeds in doing 
this, and can bear up under it, the chances 
are that a certain number of people not un- 
like himself will read his books regularly. 

Q. Then most authors want to be read? 

A. The average author deep down in his 
heart would prefer a small group of readers ; 
a very small group. But economic matters 
of course make it necessary for him to build 
up as large a group of readers as he can. 
Despite this necessity, it is splendidly true 
of nearly every worth while author in this 
country, that he constantly sacrifices readers 
in order to be true to himself in some degree. 
That is, I believe that most contemporary 
novelists would really rather make a fair liv- 
ing and have a small group of readers, than 
make an enormous income and have a large 
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group. This, of course, is the moot ques- 
tion. Many side issues bear upon it, includ- 
ing, of course, the author’s dependents. Many 
writers doing dreadful novels today could 
write very well if it were not for the pressure 
of financial necessities. I suppose this is why 
most writers are radicals today ; personally I 
know of no radical program that might be 
more propitious for the writer than the pres- 
ent arrangements, bad as they are. 

Q. Do you really know any writers who 
sacrifice reader groups in order to write as 
they desire? 

A. I could write a very long list of their 
names. There is no question about it. But 
I shall not name even one, because if his de- 
pendents should hear of it there would be 
trouble. 


Love in the Saddle 


All the Markets for the Romantic Western Story 


By A. L. Frers1 


VERY western movie ends, or ought 
k to end, with the hero and heroine 

riding into the sunset. No matter how 
much gun slinging, wild races, and tight 
spots there may be in the rest of the picture, 
you can be sure that everything is for the 
purpose of bringing about the final fade- 
out. Without the final clinch, there would be 
no picture. Even the western serials end with 
it. 

This is not an article on writing for the 
movies, but an attempt to point out the 
fundamental features of the western ro- 
mance. In the November issue of WRriTER’s 
Dicest, a competent article discussed the 
thirty-seven western action magazines. The 
western romance field has shown the im- 
provement in the western field as a whole; 
recently a new magazine, “Romance Round- 
up,’ was added to the five old standbys. 

The western love field is often shunned 
as being specialized. It is really nothing of 
the sort. It offers a rather unique market— 
it is open to all writers who can do the 
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Q. Do you think the radio will compete 
greatly with the book and magazine ; that is 
in respect to serials by radio, short storie; 
over the air, etc.? 

A. I don’t see why it should not; prob. 
ably with the coming of television the com. 
petition will be great. 

Q. Do radio and motion pictures cut 
down the sale of books and magazines? 

A. Not yet. But in the future these two 
mediums will greatly reduce the reading of 
popular novels and popular short stories, 
Neither the radio, however, nor motion pic. 
tures, can ever touch what is loosely called 
“stylistic” writing. There will always be a 
call for books that are valued more for the 
style and manner of their prose than for the 
story that is told in them. 


ordinary love pulp stories, and it offers a 
welcome variation to people tired of knock- 
ing out the machine-gun-action westerns. 
The western romance is essentially a love 
pulp story, with all the love pulp require 
ments—the girl yearning for the hero, the 
difficulties she faces, and her eventual tt- 
umph over his sales resistance. The differ 
ence between a western romance yarn and 
the ordinary lovepulp is the western atmos 
phere, the western background, and the 
fact that the difficulties are usualiy physical, 
rather than psychological. If you write the 
ordinary Cinderella story for, let us Sy: 
Miss Fairgrieve’s All Story, you give us @ 
situation in which the gal, in love with the 
boss’ son, find him entirely indifferent © 
her charms, or engaged to a society gitl, 
who is so mean that she might easily 
mistaken for Lucretia Borgia. Your heroine, 
as sweet and simple a wench as ever went 
into a clinch, does all her man chasing on 

















































the highest possible plane. She is given 
periods of anguish in which she bravely 
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keeps back the tears when the prospect of 
landing her victim looks hopeless indeed. 
Of course, the fact that she eventually does 
land him should come as a complete surprise, 
prise, not only to the reader, but to the 
heroine. 

What happens when your cowgirl falls 
in love? Fundamentally, the same _ thing; 
but the solution of the problem is entirely 
diferent. The gal must be able to sling 
lad with the best of them; she will fight 
shoulder to shoulder with her Tarzan on 
horseback, very much in the manner of our 
pioneer women; she will, because of her 
more direct nature, be in a position to help 
the man by direct physical action, by inter- 
fering in his affairs, and by displaying the 
other cute feminine tricks the big bashful 
heroes are supposed to fall for. If I am 
not mistaken, the late ‘Texas Guinan was the 
original cowgirl of the films. 

Your straight love pulp heroine must win 
the man by her sweetness; your western 
heroine must do the same thing, but she 
must also rise to the occasion with a gun 
whenever such indicated. As a 
concession to her frail femininity, she might 
we a small pearl handled revolver, instead 
of the portable cannons the heroes drag 
around and laughingly refer to as six-guns. 


action is 


Writers, as I have found in a great many 
borderline stories, have a tendency to con- 
fuse the western romance story with the 
western action story that contains a girl 
interest. The western action yarn with the 
feminine interest is primarily a man action 
story; the girl angle is more or less optional, 
and could be removed from the story with- 
out changing the main theme or action. The 
familiar yarn of the hero who is accused of 
tustling, arrested, and obviously framed, and 
who must escape, track down the real rust- 
lets, and prove his innocence, is to all 
respects and purposes a straight man action 
tory. If, however, the sheriff’s daughter 
steps into the picture and helps the hero 
‘cape, being rewarded at the end by his 
undying affection, that still leaves the story 
4 man action narrative. Conceivably, the 
gill angle could be omitted, and the plot 
would be pretty much the same. 


In the western romance story, on the 
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other hand, the story must usually be told 
from the girl’s angle in the first place; the 
love theme must be the main theme; and 
whatever action does take place is sub- 
ordinated to the romance. In a story of 
this kind, the sheriff’s daughter, who is the 
central character, can be in love with the 
handsome cow puncher. When he is arrested, 
he might, with the well known stupidity of 
all males, feel that the girl has had some- 
thing to do with his predicament. This 
might make him feel very bitter toward her, 
and_ her of happiness would go 
glimmering. Her job, in this case, would 
be not only to help the hero, but to con- 
vince him that he is all wrong about her. 
The attention of the reader would be con- 
centrated, not so much on whether or not 
the man proves his innocence, as on whether 
or not the girl is able to land him. In this 
story, the theme is the entire theme, 
and if it were omitted, there simply wouldn’t 
be any story. 

On several hundred occasions, and this is 
no exaggeration, agents selling this field have 
had to return stories simply because they 
were neither western action yarns nor west- 
ern romance yarns. A clear idea of the essen- 
tial differences between these two types of 
stories, will enable you to avoid a good deal 
of wasted effort. And, naturally, a thorough 
study of the magazines at which you are 
aiming is an invariable requisite. 

I think you will find outlines a great help 
in planning stories. There are some writers 
who can sit down, throw an opening para- 
graph through the typewriter, and then 
build a story on that. I don’t say that you 
who read this aren’t able to perform the 
same trick, but my experience would indi- 
cate that you will go at the job in a more 
workmanlike manner if you write your out- 
line first, although it need not necessarily be 
detailed. Break up your story into its logical 
divisions, and allot a certain number of 
words for each section ; keep in mind always 
the word limits of the magazine at which 
you are aiming. 

Consider how an experienced writer de- 
velops his opening scene in a western love 
yarn® : 


dream 


love 





* “Dark Trails by John Paul Jones, from Rangeland 
Love Stories. 
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The train rolled away leaving Mary Mal- 
loy standing amid her baggage beside the 
track, her eyes widening in consternation as 
she looked about her. They had put her off at the 
wrong place! This wasn’t Mesa—it was no town 
at all. It was nothing but an illimitable expanse 
of sand and sage bisected by twin ribbons of heat- 
shimmering steel. The departing train had left a 
black smoke trail that hung in the dead, still air 
like an ominous serpent. 

Mary Malloy’s gray eyes blazed in righteous 
anger at the stupidity of the conductor who had 
told her this was her stop. Then the humor of 
the situation struck her and she laughed. Uncon- 
sciously, she spoke aloud. 

“Well, here’s the sand, the sage, and the girl— 
it lacks only the man to be one of those desert 
romances you read about!” 

“Don’t reck’n I’d do, ma’am?” 

Mary drew in her breath with a sharp gasp, 
whirled, her eyes wide and startled. Color flamed 
into her face as her eyes met those of the tall, 
bronzed, young cowboy whose blue eyes were 
twinkling at her from beneath the broad brim of 
his gray Stetson. She stammered in confusion for a 
moment, and then under the influence of his 
friendly grin, she regained her composure, laughed. 

“T didn’t see you get off!” 

The man chuckled, rubbed his shoulder tenderly. 

“Plumb glad of that, ma’am. It wasn’t what 
you'd call a graceful landin’. I didn’t know th’ 
train was goin’ to stop; so, when she slowed up, I 
let go. I went whirling off into th’ sage like a 
tumbleweed in a windstorm. I laid there a while to 
count how many bones were broken.” 

They were surveying each other with a frank ap- 
praisal. Mary saw a tall, broad-shouldered young 
man in black corduroys, their bottoms tucked into 
the tops of high-heeled boots. A wide belt encircled 
his waspish waist, but he wore no gun. His gray 
flannel shirt was open at the throat and a faded 
red bandana was knotted about his neck. 

The man saw a_ gray-eyed girl in a floppy 
brimmed panama and a figured silk dress that 
molded a lithe, shapely figu-e. Their eyes met and 
clung without embarrassmen:. 

And here is the sort of thing your western 
love story heroine must do when the boy 
friend is in danger—and be sure that you 
put him in danger, because that is a prime 
essential for this market : 

Clutching it (the gun) tightly, Mary crept cau- 
tiously up the stairs and across the veranda. The 
door was open. From it came a wide pathway of 
yellow light. Her heart beating wildly, she inched 
slowly toward the doorway. 

There, she halted. A cold chill writhed over 
her as Lehr said: “Gwynne, I’ve never taken more 
pleasure in killing a man than I take in shooting 
you. I’m going to kill you, right . . .” 

Mary hurled herself around the doorway and in- 
to the room. She had a fleeting glimpse of Lehr, 
gun levelled, facing Matt across a table. And then 
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Lehr’s gun roared. Mary had leaped toward 
Matt, but he had sent himself hurtling acroy 
the table. Lehr’s gun roared again. Matt; 
arms were about Lehr’s waist He jerked his body 
sidewise, falling from the table. As he crashed to 
the floor with Lehr, Matt’s flailing feet sent the 
table crashing backward against Mary. She tried 
to leap aside, tripped and fell, striking her head 
against the table. 

A moment, she lay there stunned. She saw Matt 
and Lehr struggling like snarling wolves. Lehr was 
trying to bring his gun to bear upon Matt. Matt's 
face was covered with blood. Mary leaped toward 
them, trying to strike the struggling Lehr. 

She heard distant shots the thunder of 
clattering hoofbeats. Frantically, she hurled herself 
toward the two struggling men. Lehr had to be 
overcome—quick ! That would be his men coming! 

She started to bend down, her arm drawn back 
the gun clutched ready to strike. And then—Lehr 
jack-knifed his legs, shot them straight out. His 
booted feet struck Mary, hurled her stumbling 
backward, crashed her against the stone mantle. 
The pounding hoofs were almost at the door. Even 
as Mary lost consciousness, she heard shouts . . . 
spur-booted men stomping up the steps. 


Your western heroine must be able to take 
it—take it as no ordinary love pulp heroine 
can. She-must give it as well, and when you 
come to the final fade-out, the reader must 
realize that she is a fit mate to the hand- 
somest, toughest, gun slingin’est hero that 
ever forked a hoss. 


WHENEVER you write a western ro 

mance, don’t write a _ western love 
story and then look for a market; select 
your market first, after carefully studying 
the western romance magazines, and aim 
directly for that particular outlet. Rates 
paid by these magazines vary from lc to 
a word, depending upon how good the 
story is, and upon how well known the writer 
1S. 


The western romance markets follow: 


Romance Roundup, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City, edited by Frederick Gardener. Mr. Gar- 
dener will use short stories up to 6,000 words in 
length, and novelettes between 10,000 and 20,000 
words in length. He says, “There are westerns and 
westerns. One type is the regular orthodox yam— 
which you can pick up for a dime a dozen; tht 
other is the out of the groove story that, while laid 
in the west, doesn’t contain the old, worn out situ 
tions. Today, a story cannot be sold if it conta 
action for action’s sake. It must have action, 3 
course, but the action must be motivated by defiait 
and substantial reasons. The stories must have # 
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dimax in every 3,000 words. Most important are 
characterization and emotional conflict. The reader 
wants to feel every emotion the characters go 
through ; they want to know the persons who take 
part in the story the emotional conflict 
comes from situations that are built up from the 
characterizations. If an author can make the reader 
he absorbed by his story, without having an over- 
dose of action in it—that’s emotional conflict. 

“T can remember the time when, unless a western 
had at least one hombre killed every other page, it 
was a dud even the youngest reader today 
demands more than just fast moving action. He 
wants a good story, and let the action in it come 
naturally.” In Romance Roundup, I look for the 
latter kind of yarn. It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence whether it is told from the man’s or woman’s 
viewpoint, just so long as love motivates most of 
the action.” 


Thrilling Ranch Stories, 22 W. 48th Street, New 
York City, edited by Leo Margulies, wants a good 
deal of glamour, and rather more fast action than 
the other western romance magazines. The best 
lengths are from 4,000 to 8,000 words for short 
stories. Novelettes in lengths of 10,000 words, and 
novels in lengths of 20,000 words will be your best 
bet. These stories should be told from the man’s 
angle, but the love theme must be emphasized just 
as much as in the stories told from the girl’s angle. 


Ranch Romances, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, edited by Fanny Ellsworth, is one of 
the oldest and best known magazines in the field. 
Short stories should be from 4,000 to 6,000 words, 
novelettes from 10,000 to 12,000 words and novels 
from 25,000 to 30,000 words. According to Miss 
Ellsworth, stories are to be laid in the cattle coun- 
try, although they may be concerned with horse 
raising, or any problem that touches the cattle in- 
dustry. “Stories may be told from the point of 
view of either the man or the girl, we don’t really 
tare which. We like romance but we are 
more interested in the story than in sentimentality 
for its own sake, and most of our yarns also contain 
action. . . as Ranch Romances always has plenty 
of material on hand, it’s well to concentrate on plot 
and to try to give us a new angle.” 


Rangeland Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City, edited by Rogers Terrill, is one of 
the Popular group. Mr. Terrill says, “Rangeland 
Love Stories, while it stresses the glamorous pioneer 
background and demands strong, dramatic treat- 
ment, is nevertheless very definitely a romance 
magazine, 


“Stories aimed at this magazine should be told 
ftom the girl’s point of view, and must include 
plenty of romantic passages dealing with the heady 
famance of the girl and her man. We do not want 
modern stories, and all stories should be built 
round Situations which grow naturally out of 
the primitive frontier land in which they are 
Placed. Emotional suspense should be stressed. 
ngth requirements are rigid! Novels 15,000; 
tovelettes 9,000 ; shorts up to 5,000.” 
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Western Romances, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, is published by the Dell organization, 
and the new editor is Art Lawson, replacing West 
F. Peterson, who is now devoting all his time to 
Front Page and Inside Detective. This magazine 
wants real western atmosphere and feeling and a 
lot of drama in the love story; an ordinary ro- 
mance won’t do. The emotional problem must grow 
out of the western background. Short stories should 
be no more than 5,000 words in length, and novel- 
ettes can vary between 10,000 and 20,000 words. 


Romantic Range, 79 Seventh Avenue, a Street & 
Smith magazine edited by F. Orlin Tremaine. Ro- 
mantic Range is individual in the western romance 
field, and according to Mr. Tremaine, “Its stories 
are farther from the conventional and carry more 
punch for two reasons first of all they run 
the whole gamut of human emotions from the ex- 
tremely melodramatic to the light and whimsical 
touches whichare a part of life . . . and more and 
more reviewers who undertake to comment on Ro- 
mantic Range, remark upon its distinct individual- 
ity ... the magazine is growing fast, and I suggest 
that the only way a writer can get a proper impres- 
sion of its appeal is to buy not one, but several cop- 
ies andread them rapidly soas to gainan impression 
which is not confined to any particular story as a 
sample.” You may write stories of the old days as 
well as of today for Romantic Range ; it uses rather 
more modern stories than the other western ro- 
mance magazines. You can even show up your 
characters in a ludicrous light, although don’t bear 
too heavily on that. Stories that don’t fit in else- 
where might have a chance with this magazine if 
they are good enough. Best length for short stories 
is between 4,000 and 6,000 words. In novelettes 
you can go between 10,000 and 15,000 words. 


Spicy Western Stories, 900 Market St., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, uses western love stories ; with lots 
of fast action and a hot, racy love interest. Gocd 
rates; but do not contribute unless you’ve read a 
copy. This is not the regulation love pulp. 


Sir: 

I am in the market for five-minute radio nov- 
elty scripts. I would like them to be in series 
of thirteen, but prefer not to have the entire 
thirteen scripts submitted—rather I want a sam- 
ple script and an outline of what the other twelve 
will contain. However, I am interested in single 
scripts if they are outstanding enough. 


These scripts can be in monologue —or in 
dialogue—I am not particular—except they must 
be unique and out of the ordinary. 

I will pay from $2.50 to $5.00 apiece for the 


scripts, if accepted. If the writers wish rejected 
scripts returned, postage must be enclosed. 


Miuprep MEIERS, 
6715 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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ATTENTION WRITERS! 


Wm. F. “Bill” Dugan, writer for Chic Sale, 
John Boles, “Two Black Crows,” ‘Death 
Rides the Highway” (for N. B. C.) and many 
successful screen and stage plays, can save 
talented writers time and money by revising 
your manuscripts or scenarios and showing 
you short-cuts to success. Your ideas pro- 
tected. Modest reading fee. Finest market- 
ing facilities for ideas of merit.. P. O. Box 
2172, Hollywood, California. 


aa 








If you have not been able to get any of your stories 
published, there is a reason that I can tell you. 1 
have been a publisher and edited my own paper for 
over thirty years. I know what it is all about. Send 
me a story, any length for free examination and sug- 
Enclose stamped envelope. Mention Digest. 


Box 547, Biloxi, Miss. 


gestions. 


A. E. Swett, 











WANTED 
Poems, original, unpublished, for Anthology 
$5 BEST POEM $5 


Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 


WILUTH 


Box 117 Jefferson City, Missouri 




















Publishers Are Your Best Advisers 


Almost daily we receive MSS not ‘“‘down our 
street,’ but showing great promise on the part of 
the authors. 

Therefore, we have established a new department 
—an authors’ service department, in which our regu- 
lar editors give competent critical and advisory help 
to authors. 

Unlike many authors’ services, we welcome non- 
fiction material, and virtually every form of literary 
work that can be either printed or broadcast. 
Don’t send us your MSS until you have writ- 
ten for our folder describing methods and terms. 


SOUTHERN LITERARY INSTITUTE 


Publishers 


FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 





when you read this. 30c per 1,000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell, my service will sell ’em. 

V. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON KENTUCKY 


WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘“‘cream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
serie entries and articles to belp YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now on aR et Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours N and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 





AZTEC BUILDING SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Reading for 
| Writers 
by Tom Stix 








————— 





OF MICE AND MEN 
By Joun STEINBECK 
Covici Friede—$2.00 


NFORTUNATELY, most books on 
occupy your mind when you are rea¢- 
ing them and that is quite enough in 

most instances. But this is not true of Joh 
Steinbeck’s “Of Mice and Men’. Try t 
imagine a book of perhaps thirty thousand 
words that has seven characters so magnif- 
cently drawn that you could go out into the 
street and pick any one of them. Meet Slim: 

“A tall man stood in the doorway. He helda 
crushed Stetson hat under his arm while he combed 
his long, black, damp hair straight back. Like the 
others, he wore blue jeans and a short denim 
jacket. When he had finished combing his hair 
he moved into the room, and he moved witha 
majesty only achieved by royalty and_ master 
craftsmen. He was a jerkline skinner, the prince 
of the ranch, capable of driving ten, sixteen, even 
twenty mules with a single line to the leaders. He 
was capable of killing a fly on the wheeler’s butt 
with a bull whip without touching the mule 
There was a gravity in his manner and a quiet 9 
profound that all talk stopped when he spoke. His 
authority was so great that his word was taken on 
any subject, be it politics or love. This was Slim, 
the jerkline skinner. His hatchet face was ageless 

This is a story of a friendship between two 
men, so simply and effectively done that you 
mind inevitably goes back to the story 0 
Jonathan and David. Lennie, the half-wit, 
stroking a dead mouse, and George, who! 
he had chosen to go it alone, could have had 
everything : 

“ ‘God a’mighty, if I was alone I could live # 
easy. I could go get a job an’ work, an ™ 
trouble. No mess at all, and when the end of the 
month come I could take my fifty bucks and 
into town and get whatever I want. Why, I coul 
stay in a cat house all night. I could eat at 
place I want, hotel or any place, and order at! 
damn thing I could think of. An’ I could do . 
that every damn month. Get a gallon of whisk 
or set in a pool room and play cards or shoot 
pool.’ ” 








If I quote rather than review this bodk 
the reason is obvious. You can only get *§ 





real flavor in this way. 
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Through these simple folk, you see the 
love of the soil, the desire for a home, and 
you think back to the poilu who had been 
defending Verdun for two years and when 
he was asked what he was defending, he 
dug his hands deep in the mud, held it up 
and said simply, “This, France, home.” 


MOLLY, BLESS HER! 

By Frances Marion 

Harper & Brothers—$2.00 

Did you ever read a book and knowing 
that it wasn’t a very good book, read every 
word of it and know all the time that you 
were being fooled by a clever, ingenious per- 
sn and, when you had finished, a little bit 
envious of the author’s ability to “take 
you in”? 

“Molly, Bless Her!” scems to be the story 
of Marie Dressler. It is a good story. It is a 
sympathetic story. It is a tear-jerker. It is 
a success story. It will make the movie that 
you will sit through and hope that nobody 
will notice just how hard you are blowing 
your nose. What are the odds if Molly has 
avirtue that is overwhelming? What differ- 
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21 CHECKS SENT TO CONTRIBUTORS LAST MONTH! 

of humor. I market your salable 
ideas I a split the check as high as 50-50. 
FREE CRITICISM of your ideas. Read my article in April 
Writer's Digest, 1936. Stamped addressed envelope required 


$$$ DON ULSH $$$ 


443 Wrightwood CHICAGO 


Cash in on your sense 
NO COST I 


ys 














When wisely marketed. Know the 
making methods enterprising poets use. 
Write to 


FRANK ENGELS 
139-09 34th Road, Flushing, New York City 


money- 











THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO WRITING SUC- 
CESS fully explained in my NEW 3-WAY PLAN. 
Write today for free details and a message of in- 
terest to all aspiring writers. 


DORIS GARST 











500 Cedar Street Douglas, Wyoming 

he a a a IN 
Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript typist with 9 years’ experience. Carbon 
copy feonideal. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 
and punctuation, if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 

25,000 words, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic per line. 


Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 
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GLENN C. REED often results in failure. 


Duluth, Minn. 


but tell you where and when they occur. 


your work is amateurish. 
I find your markets. 


Send me one of your stories. 
will return 


Selling Your Stories”—FREE. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 


521 FIFTH AVENUE 


———— 





success, because I take the time to be specific 


HAPPY ENDING--- 


> To A Tragedy Of Wasted Years! 


“After eight years of trying without success—I tried you. And only 
two revisions of the first story I sent you results in your check for $118.00 
covering my first sale, to a smooth paper market! 
as clear, logical and to the point that the writing was merely routine. 
If I had only secured your help sooner .. .” 

Perseverance is vital to literary success, but blind persistence too 
Why plod laboriously along, stumbling over half 
truths here and there, wasting months or years? 

I have helped many another discouraged beginner turn failure into 
I not only point out your faults and virtues, 
I mark your manuscripts paragraph by paragraph, 
thus showing you in complete detail where you achieve the professional touch and where 
I analyze your plot, your treatment, your construction. 


J I will either advise you that it is going to market, or I 
ut it to you with the most careful analytical and helpful paragraph by paragraph 
criticism that you could not possibly obtain elsewhere. Write for my booklet, “Telling And 


One Dollar per thousand words (Minimum Fee $2.00). 
With your first story send along an extra one of approx- 
imately the same length—and I’ll give the second story 
the same careful criticism as the first—FREE. 


WARD THOMAS 


Your criticisms were 


Finally, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do 
only one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction 
ability, whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise 
only sincere work to make you feel your fees to me 
were a very good investment. Honest diagnosis of your 
prospects; thorough constructive criticism of fiction and 


afticles; a ‘‘one-man’’ course of instruction—no set pro- 
ram; but entirely determined by your individual needs 
Vo assistants, marketing, poetry, plays or scenarios. An 


intensive four-lesson course. Neither 4 nor 40 lessons 
can cover fiction, but this Course aims to set you on your 
feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against sae 
chanical rules, meeting your individual needs. Back of 
me are 25 years as magazine editor (Adventure, Delin- 
eator, etc.) and 9 as independent teacher and critic; my 
standing is known particularly as finder and developer of 
new writers; my three books are standard. Write for 
Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 





——E————— 
PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 


Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham 

mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 

spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every 

Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. | t ] 

over 10,000. Poetry, Ic per line. Quality work since 1932 
NORMA E. ROSE 

4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


POEMS, SONG PUBLICATION 


Free ptt We have yet to find another composer 
- Y one careee putting out correct piano parts, making 
they could compose a_ lasting HI 
When ee | P. In The Rockies’? was made in 
this studio. Song-poem lessons, 50c postpaid. 
NATIONAL oe 
Dept. , Thomaston, Maine 


SEND US YOUR $oN°! 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have a 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your song poems 
for FREE expert examination. Prompt reports guaranteed. 


RICHARD BROS. 
25 Woods Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer been condensed in one volume. Money 
back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


SONGWRITERS 


Write today for your copy of our descriptive booklet 
on songwriting. Submit your song poems or complete 
songs for free examination and expert criticism. 

We are ina position to give the Amateur songwriters 
any service they desire. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc., Dept. A, Salem, Ind. 


SEND US YOUR SONG POEMS 


Free examination and report. We work with you on a 
50-50 basis or for you at a reasonable rate. Complete satis- 
faction guaranteed in all work. 

We are building a reputation instead of just living on a 
reputation. 


Superior Song Service 
BRANDENBURG, KENTUCKY 
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ence that she can understand all peoples and 
draw the best from them? The fact remain; 
that “Molly, Bless Her!” is good reading, 
lots of fun and I should say about the hey 
model imaginable for anyone who is serious ly 
thinking of writing for the moving pictures, 
There are literally dozens of scenes care. 
fully placed where you can foresee an in. 
evitable, delightful comic relief. 

Miss Marion, of course, knows her theater 
and knows her actors and actresses—their 
humor, their dignity and their sorrows, their 
courageous fight against long odds. It is an 
affectionately written book, not to be read 
critically with your tongue in your cheek, 
but rather a book for a nice, comfortable 
evening, unless, of course, you want to write 
for the moving pictures and then it is to be 
read, pencil in hand, so you can make notes 
as to what should be done to write for Holly- 
wood. 


WE ARE NOT ALONE 
By James HILtron 
Little, Brown and Company—$2.00 


The author of “Goodbye, Mr. Chips” and 
“Lost Horizon” has done it again. “We Are 
Not Alone” isn’t a detective story, it isn’t a 
romance, it isn’t anything you have ever 
heard of before. If you have to define it, it 
is a character study which leads you into a 
plot and the plot is as logical and unrelent- 
ing as the tides. 

You know from the first couple of pages 
that the “little doctor” and Leni have been 
hung for murder. All the way through the 
book you are never sure whether they are 
guilty or not and when you have turned the 
last page, you are still not sure. Personally, 
I don’t believe that they committed the mur 
der, but I’m not sure. It isn’t that I’ve given 
the plot away at all, because you know at the 
end of the first half chapter that the “little 
doctor” and Leni have been hung for mur 
der. You also know that the narrator has 
been largely responsible for that hanging. 
You never can, however, bring yourself to 
believe that the “little doctor” who did 
much to preserve life and Leni, who was 8 
devoted to him, could have brought them- 
selves to that. Only she was never quite sure 
of the “little doctor’s” innocence nor was he 
of hers. 
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In Dr. Newcome, Mr. Hilton has drawn 
another character just as effective, just as 
charming, just as whimsical as Mr. Chips. 
The more I think of it as I write this review, 
the surer I am of his innocence. It would be 
completely out of character to have him 
commit a murder. As for me, if I had been 
the “little doctor” and my wife had made 
me turn the pages at that musicale, had in- 
sisted that I look after my guests’ hats and 
half a dozen other things, I believe that I 
would have committed the murder. It will 
be a long time before I forget the “little 
doctor” riding his bicycle down the cobble- 
stone streets of that small cathedral town. 


DUSK OF EMPIRE 
By WyTHE WILLIAMS 
Scribners—$3.00 


The boys are at it again! Our foreign 
correspondents are telling what happened 
before and since the great blow-off in 1914. 
I read them all and like them all, but some- 
how or other it seems to me that “Dusk of 
Empire” is the best told of the lot. It is 
almost a reporter’s diary, and just as a re- 
porter’s life is likely to be illogical, just as a 
reporter would have to change his opinions 
about people and events, so Mr. Williams 
goes to work quite fearlessly and does not 
pull punches either about people he likes or 
dislikes. Nor does he mind showing up his 
own weaknesses and his own sentimentality. 


The chapter on Georges Clemenceau is 
brutal, and then a few pages further along 
you read a description of Armistice night in 
Paris : 


“From an illuminated balcony of the Opera 
facade, Marthe Chenal sang the Marseillaise—over 
and over again—and the crowd sang it with her, 
that vibrating call to ‘amour sacre de la patrie.’ 
Chenal’s voice rose like a cry from her soul, and 
te-echoed from the surging crowd below as from 
the very soul of France... . . 

“Suddenly, an astounding sight. In the throng 
appeared a modest couple, slightly shabby, dressed 
with a typical French intellectual’s disregard of 
evolving fashions. They clung together, swayed 
by the crowd. A fragile, little old lady, gray of 
hair and face; an old man, sturdy, heavy body on 
short legs, His swarthy face, his Mongolian eyes 
and mustache, were shadowed by a slouch hat. 
He seemed indifferent to the tears streaming down 
his cheeks, though his gray-gloved hands now and 
then twitched his hat lower over his eyes. 
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ARE YOU ONE OF THE 
15 MILLION 


“Hunt and peck" typists? 
Typewriter eraser slaves? 
Professional time-wasters? 


Yet — 
YOU CAN BE A TOUCH TYPIST IN ONE DAY! 


The revolutionary Tuchertu System does the 
trick. How? You spend one day on the 
Tuchertu Type-Rite device. Then go to any 
standard typewriter. You will be typing accu- 
rately, with correct form and fingering, and 
without looking at the keyboard! 


There’s no hocus-pocus in the Tuchertu Sys- 
tem. Sound psychological principles, combined 
in the construction of this amazingly simple 
and inexpensive device, have made possible 
this short road to touch typing. 


Order your Tuchertu Device today. 
Price: One Dollar 
Money back guarantee! 


Dept. W 


THE TUCHERTU COMPANY, Inc. 


Suite 2121 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Radio City New York, N. Y. 











UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
publisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
National selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 


45 WEST 45 NEW YORK CITY 











MANUSCRIPTS NEEDED by Publisher of 
biographical, poetic, medical, religious, travel, 
scientific, psychological, occult and other non- 
fiction books. Also important novels except 
Westerns and mysteries. Include postage. No 
reading fee. Dept. 74, House of Field, 521 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

















FREE CRITICISM OF YOUR GAG IDEAS 


For a limited time we offer personal criticism by Don Ulsh 
to purchasers of The Gag Builder. Mr. Ulsh will, draw 
up and market salable ideas, splitting the check as high as 
50-50. Send a dollar today for your copy which entitles you 
to personal help from Don Ulsh of 24 ideas. deas. must_be 
submitted within 90 days following purchase of The Gag 


uilder. 
iii JOHNSON PRESS 


443 Wrightwood Chicago 






























































Let’ s Talk About 
Your Story 


var wy 


You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 


story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay down 
good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor, you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of Writer’s Dicest 
is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the particular story 
that you send us. These are some of the many points we 
answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader 
can recognize, and understand. Are the character's 
problems the kind of problems the magazine’s readers 
meet themselves? 


Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


reality? 


eS 

@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this now? 
LJ 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthused 
enough over it so that the reader shares the same 
enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first 
three pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
that the reader gets his point that he uses a black- 
board pointer? 


@ Has this author native literary talent? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we 
help you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts 
ONG 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





WRITER’s DicEest 


material, particularly outstanding humorous stuff 


“The crowd pressed, jostled them. So old, alone: 
it was no place for them. Yet this shabby old 
man, lost in the throng, could have ridden, had he 
wished, escorted by the Garde Republicaine 
through this day of days , 

“He Theodore Roosevelt 
inight have been as epically democratic. A king 
would have bowed graciously from a flag-draped 
balcony ; generals, statesmen, might have saluted 
from slow-moving, cavalry-flanked limousines, 
Clemenceau, alone, without even an agent de po- 


was sublimely alone. 


lice, without a single secret-service operative, had 
trudged down from his tiny flat in the rue Franklin 
called for his sister, sallied forth to participate jus 
like anybody in the great rejoicing.” 

I am not at all sure I have chosen the 
best paragraph to quote. Perhaps I might 
have quoted the incredible story of Woodrow 
Wilson at Verdun and how one of his friends 
almost reluctantly “killed” the beautiful 
obituary he had written about Wythe Wil- 
liams. . 

In “Dusk of Empire” 
fully and simply written book, done by a 
gentleman who in the old days long ago 
the frock coat 
and a topper as he went around to the 
various hotels to gather the news of the im- 
portant people who happened to be in Lon- 
don at the time. 
fortable days. 


you find a beauti- 


before war could wear a 


Those were the nice com- 
If you covered the Carlton 
and the Ritz and a few of the other hotels 
it seemed quite unnecessary to go to the 
American Embassy. 

There are nice personal stories about Wal- 
ter Duranty and his first job, about Dorothy 
Thompson and about the legendary figures 

Foch, Haig, Joffre. The tale of how 
Wythe Williams with the co-operation of the 
editor of the New York Times scooped the 
world on Joffre’s being relieved of the high 
command is about as fascinating a newspaper 
story as I have ever read. 

Williams was a veteran in foreign report- 
ing before the war started and is still at it. 


Greeting Card Verse 
By Ira J. GILBERT 


Writers who envied Mr. Fred Rust, of Rust Craft 
Publishers, Inc., his trip to Nassau, will be glad 
to hear he is back and is again in the market for 
material. 

Just at this time he is interested in Christmas 
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RED MEAT 
FOR WRITERS 


by Albert Richard Wetjen 


e 
DOING IT 
THE HARD WAY 
by Erie Stanley Gardner 
é e 
WRITING RADIO 
DIALOGUE 
by Raymond Scudder 
e 
ae WORKING IN 
° HOLLYWOOD 
the Anonymoss 
im- 
sa 400 IDEAS FOR 
CAMERA 
om- JOURNALISTS 
lton by Frank Dickson, Jr. 
tels . 
re THREE EVENINGS 
A WEEK 
by Fleming Healy 
Val- © 
othy THE WAY TO SELL 
othe YOUR STORY 
by Howard Bloomfield 
how e 


the THE BEST JOB 
the ON EARTH 


high @ picture feature section 
© 


ALL RELIABLE 
MARKETS 
C) 


35 CENT Swe 


On Sale at all Newsstands 
35 cents 


Actual size of the Year Book is 8x 11!/2 inches; and in three colors! 
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DISTINCTIVE BOOKPLATES 


Would you like your own distinctive bookplate, lithographed 
inexpensively from any original tage furnished by you? Or 
our artists will design a 








for you. rite for prices 

$1.15 

1.40 

85 

1.00 

-65 

-60 

(Ail postage prepaid) 

THE VILLAGE PRESS, Dalton, Massachusetts 
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Set in thie 1 {ELD 
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you how. 
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Free Drawing Set if you act at once 





MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 


Everything for the Writer $1 


25 tetterheads and envelopes, printed with name and address 
100 sheets typewriter bond paper 
100 second sheets 

‘0 manuscript mailing envelopes 


SO manuscript record cards 


THE HUDSON RIVER PRESS, Dept. C 


24 West 20th Street New York, N. Y. 
Hudson Ms. Record Cards—Package of 50—20c 
Write for free booklet, ‘‘Hints for Writers'’. 


Why Doesn’t Your Work Sell? 


We will give frank, constructive criticism on your manu- 
scripts and tell you how to make them salable. Promising 
material will be turned over without extra fee to a New 
York literary agent with whom we have connections. 
Rates for criticism: Stories and plays, $1.00 for 
3,000 words or less; Poetry, three cents a line. 


WENDY MONACK 
311 West 19th Street, 


each 


New York City 


m7 


per cartoon. 

and be your own boss! 

50 le ig NEw Fr piustresiog, gruree sh one 
FR c ETS 


CLUDZD—onl ki a 
All ion only course of ns nd ‘S280 
WRITE TODAY—Stamp brings FREE details. 


Paramount Bidg., Dept. C Cc, Fa Fall Ci Creek, mule 

















Novels—Short Stories—Plays 


Complete, Individual Writer's Counsel 
Writers in 39 States Use and Approve Regularly Script 
Analysis, Sales, Advice. 

Trial Criticism, $1. (Plus postage) 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS 
3 Felton Street Cambridge, Mass. 















Wanted: Authors & Typists 


To take advantage of these low prices on guality supplies. 
RAWHIDE GLAZED KRAFT ENVELOPES lb.—25 
9%4x12% and 25 9x12, $1.00; 25 6%4x9% yet 25° bx9, 70¢; 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 85c; Ribbons 45c each, 3 for $1.10. 
West of Rockies add 10%. Write for Circular. 

“Quality at Low Cost—Many Pleased Customers”’ 


LEE E. GOOCH 


Dept. D, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 
















ABLE MSS. + A-1 TYPING = SALE 


Your editor will appreciate the professional preparation of 
your work at the hands of former Hollywood author's 
assistant. Mss. transcribed on fine bond and returned flat 

extra copy, cover and large marketing envelope free. 
1,000-10,000 words 40c, thereafter 35c per M. Obvious 
errata corrected; Mss. carefully proof read. 


M. CHATHAM 


Studio II, 170 E. Superior Chicago, Il. 

















WRITERS—MARKET YOUR OWN MATERIAL 


We contact publishers. 
Novels, short stories, plays, etc. New plan. 


MELVILLE WARNER 


113 West 42nd St., New York LOngacre 5-8959 


No commission. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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This firm goes in for the little novelty attachments 
for their cards that in some way tie up with the 
sentiment. However, Mr. Rust recently wrote to 
the effect that he had thirty years’ accumulation 
of some 50,000 sentiments in his file for all seasons 
and occasions and he is buying only very outstand. 
ing numbers. He specifies that writers should not 
submit more than fifteen sentiments in one en- 
velope, and should not leave more than four 
envelopes in his hands at one time. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., are located at 1000 
Washington St., Boston, Mass., and the rates are 
50c per line. Mr. Rust will review sentiments for 
all seasons or occasions at any time, and he is 
always on the lookout for humorous numbers that 
really express a greeting. Humorous relative sen- 
timents are always in demand. 

Mr. Phillip Stack, Editor, The Stanley Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, advises how he is now interested in 
reviewing humorous Valentine and general Easter 
numbers. Submit only your very best to this mar- 
ket. Mr. Stack is a friendly editor and 
keeps contributors of consistently good material 
informed of his needs. 

Stanley’s rate is 50c per 
very prompt. 


very 


line and reports are 


If you have seen the recent releases of Buza- 
Cardoza, 3723 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif., you know they are publishing some ver 
clever and humorous numbers. They are going in 
for rather lengthy humorous booklets. If you can 
get hold of their “Read All About Birthday Con- 
trol” number, or their Birth Congratulation num- 
ber, “About That New Baby,” it will give you the 
“tone” to the line. They also publish ‘straight’ 
sentiments and the wisecrack type suggesting an 
illustration, but only highest quality numbers are 
used here. 

This firm’s publications are different in design 
and “tone” from any others on the market, anda 
study of their line would, no doubt, be beneficial 
to the writer who wishes to sell them. They pay 
50c per line. 

Miss M. Bardouche of The Buzza Compan), 
Craftacres, Minneapolis, Minn., at last advice was 
interested in reviewing material for Valentine, 
Easter and Everyday lines. This company publishes 
some very clever cards, and humorous material is 
always in demand. They use a great deal of out 
standing general material, too, and this side of the 
line should not be neglected by the writer. 

Submit only a few of your very best sentiments 
at one time. Reports are fairly prompt, and the 
rate is 50c per line. 

Mr. H. M. Rose, Jr., Editor, The Rose Compan), 
24th and Bainbridge, Philadelphia, Pa., came into 
the market March 1 for material for his Spring 
Lines, that is, Valentine, Easter, Mother's Day, 
Father’s Day, and Graduation. Of course, he i 
also interested in reviewing Everyday material. Set 
timents for this market must be distinctly differett 
from the thousands of good numbers they alread 
have in their files. Mr. Rose buys only the highest 












quality stuff and is very prompt in his reports 
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APRIL, 


50c per line. 

Mr. Donald D. Simonds, Editor, The George C. 
Whitney Co., Worcester, Mass., advises he will 
not be reading verses from March 1 to May 1, 
and from June 1 to August 1. When in the market 
he is interested in general Christmas material 
and Valentines of the wisecrack type, suggesting a 
cut-out or illustration. Reports are very prompt 
and Mr. Simonds pays off at the rate of 50c per 
line, providing you can write the unusual type of 
material he demands. 


The Williamsburg Publishing Co., New York, 
N. Y., writes that they are not in the market 
for sentiment material at this time. 


Mr. C. R. Swan, Editor, Quality Art Novelty 
Company, Inc., Eveready Bldg., Thompson Ave. 
and Manly St., Long Island City, N. Y., is buying 
material for all seasons and occasions. Sentiments 
standing the best chance of sale with this firm are 
the simple, general type, expressing a sincere wish, 
acompliment, or some bit of appreciation. Clarity 
isa prime requisite. The meaning must be gained 
from a first reading, and in relative numbers, 
reference should not be made to incidents, char- 
acbteristics, or family sotuations that are not a 
general thing with all families, as some little thing 
like this will slow down the sale of a card. 


In other words, Mr. Swan is asking for mateerial 
which is just about the most difficult to write— 
very general material with warmth and body— 
sentiments applicable to people of all ages and 
types—numbers that really say something! 


He is also interested in humorous verse, the 
continuity type that suggests thumbnail illustra- 
tions, and the wisecrack type that usually carries 
the cartoon type of design. Reports are very 
prompt. Good rates. 


Miss Hannah Trauring, Editor, Gatto Engraving 
Company, 52 Duane St., New York, N. Y., ad- 
vises she is out of the market at the present time. 


The Keating Company, Laird-Schober Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has completed work on_ its 
Christmas line and is now interested in General 
and relative Birthday material. This firm only 
publishes a Christmas and Everyday line and thus 
has plenty of time to work on its lines. As a con- 
sequence, they are very selective in their choice 
of sentiments. Submit only your very best work. 
Prompt reports, and 50c per line payment. 


Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass,, has been buying Valentine and Everyday 
material. Sentiments that really say something 
are the only type in which this firm is interested. 
30c per line. 


Other firms in the market at this time are: 
Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 South Wabash, Chi- 
Cago, Ill.; McKenzie Engraving Co., 1010 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., and the Metro- 
~~ Litho. & Publishing Co., 167 Bow St., 
verett, Mass, 
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Sells 19 Features 

In Six Months 
features to the Detroit 
and have been 
anders of 218 Union St., Milford, 
A. 


Mich., on completing the 


the editor for her 


less than four 
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Are Writers Born 
or made? 


Today most authorities agree that it is hard for a writer 
to succeed without practical training. 





months after she 
A. 


tude for writing. 


A surprisingly large number of people have this latent 
Thousands with the “‘seeds 
Yet now it is easy 
to determine whether you are fitted to make writing pay. 
Its purpose is 
to ferret out new recruits for the army of men and women 


But few recognize it. 


ability. 
lack the confidence to start. 


of success’’ 
The N. I. A. free test tells you at once. 
earning a comfortable living by writing. 
These authors have not yet created “‘best sellers.’ " 
their stories and articles fill the pages of America’s publi- 
cations. They regularly receive welcome checks for $25, 
$50 and $100 each. 


Let Experts Judge Your Chances 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers you free of 
charge its revealing Writing Aptitude Test. This is a 
standard analysis of your “‘instinct’’ for writing—your latent 
powers of concentration, imagination, logic, etc. It 
nothing to do with your style of writing. 
whether or not you have the “‘germ” of writing in you. 
Successful, seasoned writers give a sincere opinion of your 
natural ability. Only those who pass this test are qualified 
to take the N. I. A. course of practical training. 

By this is meant the same kind of trainin 
literary triumph of so many newspaper men. 
York Copy-Desk Method which teaches you to write by 
writing! You develop your own style instead of trying to 
copy model authors. 

In your own home you “‘cover’’ actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. 
editorial viewpoint you must meet le 
Instead of rejection slips, you get friendly, shrewd advice 
to help you acquire the coveted ‘‘professional’’ touch. 

And it’s fun right from the start. In a matter of months 
you are ready for market with greatly improved chances 
of success. 


Mail the Coupon Now! 


But the first step is the Writing Aptitude Test. 
a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the cou 
day. Make the first move toward that most enjoyable and 
rofitable occupation—writing for publication! 
Tastitute of America, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 






























































“I have sold, up to date, nineteen 
Free Press 
made their corre- 
spondent here,’’ writes Mrs. Leonard 


course. Her skilful handling of fea- 
ture stories was the reason given by 
appointment. 
Mrs. Sanders’ first feature was sold 


ed But it is equally true 
that training means little unless backed by a natural apti- 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information about 
Writing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, April. 


Miss 
Mrs. (EDK NES Se Nee ee eseaawaeGeendorsahaeoanen 
Mr. 


Address 
(All correspondence confidential. 
on you.) 


No salesmen will att 
7D617 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONG WRITING, including free copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary 
if you write poems 


and information on current market requirements. 

or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 

M. M. M, PUBLISHERS 
_ Studio Building 


Portland, Ore. 





THE MAGNIFICENT 







PERFECTION OF BODY 
NOBILITY OF CHARACTER 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


1714 N. 49th St., beta Wisconsin 





LEMURIA 








ation of '. the new Aquarian Age open to all w who 
jualification the Universal Race now form 
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Book length manuscripts wanted 
National Distributors. 
Burney Bros. ‘Publishing Co., 


Dept. D, 


We are Publishers and 


_Aurora, Mo. 





SYNDICATE WRITERS 


We sell the Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate section 
This lists the name, address, and editorial requirements of 
every known reliable syudicate and a great quantity of data 
of all kind pertinent to syndicating a column. 

Covers also the list of current columns sold by each syndi- 
cate. Price 30 cents; . »stpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGES Cincinnati, O. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Carefully. promptly, the way editors ant them. 
copy on Hammermill Bond, carbon free, also extra first 








last sheets. Punctuation, spelling, grat wrrected (if 
requested). P roof read. Mai led flat, 3 er 
thousand. Poetry Ic per line. 


EUNICE A. BRANN 
1610 E. 37th St., Kansas City, Mo. 











___POETS—BIRTHDAY SPECIALS | 


Send $1 for 8 months’ subscri 1, May-December, inclusive, 
send $2 for a year’s subscription 3 nue receive FRE E 
of the following $l iNS 
yeeee HNIQU E SIMPLIFIED, (3) 
AND } NEW (4) SECRETS OF SELLINC e 
clude 900 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, (5) THE 
RHYMER, rhyme dictionary, (6) FIRST 

ISTS, with market list. For other Specials, 
send self-addressed stamped envelope. 


May only. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Rublished monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25¢c a copy) 








Cape 


702 North Vernon Street i “a Dallas, Texas 





your choice 
eRS 


AID FOR FICTION 
’rize Program, etc., 
Specials good April an 








EXPRESSION: A Quarterly 


A Home For Your Poem 
$1 a year, 35 cents a copy 


High grade book publishers at lowest cost. 
Glad to submit estimates. Send for circular. 


GAYREN PRESS 
221 W. Broadway 





Paterson, N. J. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DIGEST 


Sir: 

I am sorry to say that under the pressure of the 
moment I cannot respond to your request for an 
article—however brief—regarding S-1576. It speaks 
for itself. It would correct a manifest inequity 
in the postal schedule. 

Those who are interested in it can assist by 
soliciting the interest of their Senators and Con. 
gressmen. 

Cordially and faithfully, 
ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
United States Senate. 
S. 1576 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. Vandenberg introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads: 


A BILL 


To provide that manuscripts of authors’ works 
may be carried in the mails as third-class or fourth- 
class matter. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That subsection (a) of section 
206 of the Act of February 28, 1925, as amended 
(43 Stat. 1067), relating to the classification of 
third-class mail matter, is amended by striking out 
“and manuscript copy accompanying same” and 
inserting in lieu thereof a comma and the follow- 
ing: “manuscripts of authors’ works other than 
actual correspondence.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 207 of such 
Act of February 28, 1925, as amended (45 Stat 
941), relating to the classification of fourth-class 
mail matter, is amended by striking out “and 
manuscript copy accompanying same” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “manuscripts of 
authors’ works other than actual correspondence.” 


Play ) 


By GEORGE 


Markets 
Eric KELTON 


As fast as they appear, promising playwrights 
are signed up by the movie makers of Hollywood, 
causing Broadway producers to wail about the 
dearth of plays—that is, plays worth producing. 
Producers have hired expensive reading staffs and 
have instructed them to read all plays, with the 
hope that a box office success will be uncovered. 
So. you writers, pound out your comedies, dramas 
and tragedies anil make them GOOD. 

“Once Upon A Time, ’ Joseph Kesserling’s new 
play about a writer who revises old magazine 
stories and becomes a second O. Henry, is being 
produced by Marty Forkins, 1564 Broadway, N.Y. 
C. The comedy, soon to open, is Mr. Forkins firs 
presentation this season. He is looking for another 
comedy to follow this and will read those that are 
brought to his attention by reliable author's agents. 

Michael Blankfort, teacher of playwriting tech: 
nique at N. Y. U., has turned over his manuscript 
“The Brave and the Blind” for an early produc 
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tion by the Rebel Art Players, a theatrical group 
presenting plays for class conscious audiences. If 
vou write for the proletariat, their playreading 
committee, located at 35 E. 19th St., N. Y. C., 
will be glad to read your play and give you a 
prompt report. Sufficient return postage must ac- 
company each script. 

The option on “Blue Jeans,” the play about the 
lettuce workers strike in California, is now in the 
possession of Crosby Gaige. He is angling for 
Douglas Montgomery, of the films, to play the 
part of the radical son of a Capitalistic father. 
Mr. Gaige’s office is situated at 229 West 42nd 
St, N. Y. C. There he will read any and all 
worthwhile plays. 

@ The Play Bureau of The Federated Theatre proj- 
ect encourages the young unproduced writers of 

America to submit their plays. With over 400 
theatres scattered throughout 28 states and 12,000 
designers, directors, actors and technicians at work 
creating a National Theatre, the project is in need 
of plays. Royalties amount to $50-$75 for each 
week from every unit presenting the play. Address 
your manuscript to Mr. Francis Bosworth, acting 
director of the Bureau, 303 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Martin Jones, the young, energetic producer of 
last season’s hit ‘““Mulatto” has written a play which 
he will soon stage. Mr. Jones is planning to pre- 
sent two or three new plays next season and is 
reading scripts at 148 West 48th St., N. Y. C. He 
prefers those plays which are recommended by 
author’s representatives. 

The Frederick B. Ingram Publications are in 
need of full length comedies and dramas which 
can be played by amateur and High School the- 
atrical organizations. Keep your casts as evenly 
divided, among the men and women, as you can. 
Send scripts to the home office at Rock Island, III. 


Sir: 

The Department of Information, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, 364 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash., is resuming publication of Big Trees, a 
pictorial newspaper for circulation among 30,000 
lumber retailers. Temporary program: bi-monthly 
sues featuring the Small Homes drive of the Fed- 
tral Housing Administration. Immediate need: 
Photographs of Demonstration Small Homes which 
are being built by retail lumber dealers in all parts 
of the United States, with brief news descriptions 
of construction details, particularly of new uses 
of West Coast woods. 

No such photographs can be used by us unless 
they Portray West Coast woods in use. These 
woods are Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, Sitka 
‘Pruce, Western red cedar, Port Orford cedar. In 
all territories except the Western and Southern 
Pine belts these woods are lumber leaders. Pic- 
tures and stories of their use for either exteriors or 


— of small homes will be welcomed by Big 
s. 


Pe of material and information, your local 
tail lumber dealer. Not only FHA demonstra- 
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-—Manuscripts— 
not accepted 


. . until you have sent for our brochure 
and fully understand the functions of 
General Play Company. 


We are fortunate to have secured the 
services of Frederick W. Ayer, New 
York and London producer, whose pro- 
duction of “Parnell” last year, was one 
of the important events of the theatrical 
season. 


Mr. Ayer’s long experience in the 
theatre and motion picture industry 
makes him particularly well fitted to 
carry on our plan for the establishment 
of a clearing house for manuscripts. 
This plan will serve the best interests 
of the playwright, and in so doing ren- 
der a distinct service to stage producers 
and motion picture companies. 


GENERAL PLAY COMPANY 


Established 1929 
565 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Plaza 3-3432 











“What Is 
Club Criticism?” 


We print your work in our 
confidential Club Magazine. It 
is criticized by the members. 
You receive the viewpoints of 
many, rather than one. You 
study the criticism of other 
writers’ works as well as your 
own. 


There is instruction and an 
open forum in each issue. 

This is something different. 
It is no more expensive than 
criticism alone. Write for de- 
tails AT ONCE, while the pres- 
ent low rates are still effective! 


Dept. A 


WRITER'S EXCHANGE BUREAU 
1730 Second Avenue, S. E., Ceder Rapids, lowa 
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Wrirer’s DIcEst 








Manuscript 
and Proof 


by JOHN BENBOW 


This practical volume tells exactly 
how an author or editor should pre- 
pare manuscript for the printer, 
and how to obtain the results de- 
sired. What rules must be fol- 
lowed; things to avoid; how 
proofs are handled, read and cor- 
rected; labor and expense saving 
methods; all are carefully explained 
by a practicing printer and book 
publisher. $1.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 



































MANUSCRIPTS 


d to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. 
rt and prompt service guaranteed. 
rates on book lengths, criticism and 


Corrected and 

id 1,000 wor 
perienced, ex 

Write for specia 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace St. Harrisburg, Pa. 










































SATISFIED 


“T have just received the carbon of the story you have 
rewritten for me and sent to market. I appreciate your 
fine work on this one and regardless of whether we sell 
it or not, I think you have earned the money. I now 
have high hopes of sale.’ 

The above letter is selected at random from our files. 
It speaks for itself. 


Criticism and reading of script: 25c per thousand 
words, minimum, $1.00. Take advantage of our re- 
writing and ‘ghosting’ services at special low rates. 
Salable scripts marketed for 10% only. Ask for free 
circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Editorial Rooms: 708 Railway Exchange Bidg., Montreal, Canada 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


and prepared to meet editorial requirements. 
Spelling and punctuation corrected. Extra first 
and last pages, one carbon copy. 40c per 
thousand words. 

BLANCHE E. REDDY 














429 East 64th Street New York, N. Y. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


tion small homes may be used as subjects, but 
any new houses built of West Coast woods and 
at a cost of $4,000 or less. 

For the present we are authorized to pay a 
minimum $2.00 for usable prints, and a minimu 
of lc a word for stories. Word limits, 300. For 
material that may be featured, higher rates, | 
invite inquiries from professional photographers 
and trade-sheet writers who might connect with 
us as Correspondents. 

Let me repeat that our present program js 
temporary. Two months from now our needs 
may be far greater or much less. At any rate, 
Big Trees may be depended upon as the public. 
tion of a great industry, is not an experimental 
publishing venture. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAMEs STEvens, 
Gentlemen: 

We would like to contact a number of Action 
pulp writers. 

Those who have written at least ten published 
stories, and who are not under contract to any 
agent or publisher, are the ones we will consider, 

In replying, kindly list your recent published 
stories and give full information on previous work. 

This will not concern the Confession or Love 
story author. 

WituiaM H. Byron, 
The Author’s Exchange, 
P. O. Box 1069, Hollywood, Calif. 
Sir: 

We are in the market for good radio serials 
in 13 installments of 15 and 30 minutes each. 
We want detective-mystery serials of 30 minute 
installments and other types in 15 minute in 
stallments. Plays adapted to good sound effects 
and small casts are most desirable. Human 
interest drama, comedy relief are essential in the 
15 minute dramatic serials. 

We intend to work out a royalty basis for 
payment of materia] we accept for use—possibly 
paying a small cash advance against such royalty 
payments. On a 13 installment 15 minut 
serial the writer receives $13 for use on one station, 
$26 for two, etc. 

We are not producing the service with les 
than one hundred stations to start, and since most 
of them will use on sponsored programs the 
writers stand ready to make good money fo 
their material. Our records will be open to al 
writers whose work we use in order that they may 
check royalty payments. Upon request we 
also give them a list of the stations which the 
may also check. 

We definitely have nothing to sell directly 
indirectly—we want materia] for which we wil 
pay by arrangement if accepted for use. 

We refer you to Marsh Laboratories, Inc, 3068. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago (where we will record) # 


to our integrity. C. E. Rusz, 











Radio Libraries, Ltd. 
540 North Michigan, Chicago, Ill 
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BOOKS 


to its readers. All books 


are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 


book 


selected make interesting reading and 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Oxford Dictionary...... $3.00 
Cul, Oxford University Press 
The Correct Word and Hew to 


DE Minncgotneesose ees sedes 1.50 
j. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English... 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.00 
” Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms........ 2.50 
Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary .......... 1.25 
Write It Right................ 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammer ........ 2.00 
janet Rankin 
Comprehensive Dictionary...... 1.00 
Funk and Wagnalls 
PLAYWRITING 
ay nid os Technique of om 
laywriting .......ee eee eeeee 5 
Toke hy. — 350 
Playwriting for Profit.......... a 
Arthur E. Krows 
IE aig wis o.asies,4.0/s'6a-ere 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio............. 2.50 
Firth h and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write eh ccmehieesiewerss 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
i © amaand of Screen 
Beg oa aie Gia c-beat6-s 3.00 
= Lane 
POETRY OR vanes 
Rhymes and Meters............ 75 
Horatio Winslow 
- 2.00 


a payuins Dictionary. . 


How 2 ‘Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


Points Fae I ath ow dbs -50 
d G. French 
aM... Gonee Dictionary... 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The be ig? IIE so 6-00<:000:00 3.00 
Mathieu 
y? foe Book and Market 
Photo- ag Guide 
n P. Lyons 
Photo Mane & Market Guide 1.00 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Powe of the Short Short Story 1. 4 


Wm. Wallace Cook 


Art of Inventing Characters. ... 2.50 
Georges Polti 
Plot ef the Short Story......... 1.25 
Henry Albert *Phillips 
Bncylopedia ef Comedy......... 10.00 
A. Hill 
Plots and Personalities. ....... 1.75 


Downey & E. H. Slosson 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Seng 


WERE oc cscccccccccoesieeeces 1.50 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Profitable Photegraphy for Trade 

Fewsaals .ccccccceeqvcccccces 
H. Rossiter Snyder 

Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
ee fo ere eae 0 

Paul G. Holt and H. R. Snyder 

ae — How to Sell Photo- 
graph 


50 


eeee see eeeeeseseueres 


H. Rossiter Snyder 
Ideas ad the Camera possuaiies 
. Rossiter Sny 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


-50 


Hew e by od ogg Stories... 2.50 
ing 
A p Pron neng k foreword 
Short ery Technique.......... 1,25 
David ange 
Narrative Technique ........... 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Graduate Fictioneer........ 1.50 
edford Jones 
Twelve Cardinal Elemente of 
Short Story Writing.......... 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
Tele B Wes onc ccs cocvcccssss 3.00 
jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell..........-. 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit............-- 3.00 
b ilhelm 
Fochalee # 2 of pr Writing... 1.75 
Writing the P seen “Short Story.. 1.00 
Iderman 
The Writing of Fiction........ 3.00 
rthur S$. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
WHINE eons escecsceessenses 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur offman 
Juvenile peer Writing......... 2.00 
obin. 
Best American Stories 1936..... 2.50 
Edward 7 


rien 
TH bmg _ sos te Write « 


John iia ri 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictoriel Encyclopedia. .19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Dictionary of Events..........-- 1.25 


| Descri tive & Narrative Writing 2.00 
awrence H. Conrad 


i the Copy Desk......... 2.00 
Medili School of Journalism 
Freedom of the Press........... 2.75 


George Seldes 


ie of the peveteey Story 2.50 
arolyn Wel 


Science Catches P Criminal. . 


Modern Criminal Tavestigation. . ° 
1. Harry Soderman 


- 1.00 
3.00 


Magazine Article Writing...... 4.00 
E. Brennecke 

How te Study Literature....... 85 

ee 1.00 

Writing Nevels te Sell......... 2.50 

aurence D’Orsay 

Writing the Sex Novei......... 1.00 

How to Write Serial Fiction.... 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

Murder Manual ............... 2.00 


Underwerld and Prisen Slang.. 1.00 


Sea and Navy Writer's Guide.... 250 
Doctor, Nurse and Hespital 
Vocabulary Writer's Guide.... 25¢ 
Air Story Writer's Guide........ 256 
Thesaurus of Slang............. 1.75 
oward Rose 
The Business of Writing........ 1.00 
Fred Ziv 
This Trade of Writing.......... 1.75 
dward Weeks 
Becoming a Writer............. 2.00 
Dorothea Brande 
The Profit in Writing te erence 3.00 
urence D’Orsa 
Psychology for the Writer...... 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business Pub- 
SNe a ciccnmasacwcipen 1 
- A. Orth 
The Writer's ¥ Sele plano w a 2.50 
lames mae meen 
Chats on Rue ae 2.75 
Harrin ~~ 
Muted, Tey ee Pere 1.00 
Ward. ion aRoe 
The Said ba osesen pie 1.50 
onyms for “‘said’”’ 
ditor’s Choice nena wewpeee 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
These Stories Went te Market... 2.00 
Vernon McKenzie 
uns—lIst edition.............. 1.00 
ivian 
How te Prepsre Mss. and Contest 
ERAS IOS tee .35 
How Cablichere ee 3.00 
erford 
The Gas g Builder SOU neta 1.00 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write ............ 1.00 











Gentlemen : 


Name . 
Address 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me postpaid the following books: 


.for which I enclose $ 
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ware MONEV<2CAMERA 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY millions of photos 
a year from people who know how to take the kind of pictures 
wanted! Let us teach you how to take real human-interest pic- 
tures that SELL. LEARN AT HOME, Our pers malized home- 
study Course prepares you to make good money in this fas 
cinating field—quickly, at low cost, in spare time. You may 
pay for the course in ae ge installments. Write for 

EE BOOK. UNIVERSA PHOTOGRAPHERS, Dept. 64, 
10 West 33rd Street, New ack, | mA a 


WHEN A WRITER NEEDS A A FRIEND . ibis 


He will find one in the Writers’ Counsel. Practical assist- 
ance for the new or established writer by individual spectial- 
ists in Fiction, Articles, Poetry, Juveniles, Plays, Scenarios, 
Radio, Each member of the Counsel is an experienced writer 
and sympathetic critic thoroughly conversant with current 
market requirements. Send for folder today. 


WRITERS’ COUNSEL 
5400 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 





















IT'S EASY 


for me to sell my clients’ stories because each 
manuscript that comes to my office receives my 
PERSONAL ATTENTION. It is treated as an 
individual problem and both the author and I 
work together on the story until it is as good 
or better than the yarns the editors are buying. 
I don’t market any stories until they can interest 
the man behind the checkbook. FREE CIRCU- 
LAR EXPLAINS MY MULTIPLE SALES 











PLAN. 
GEORGE ERIC KELTON 
Fiction and Play Consultant 
Room 902, 17 West 45th St., By. ¥. ¢ 











The Way Past the 
Editor---to Sales 


Try the Way of Successful Writers 


For more than fifteen years, THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 
COURSE has been giving professional training to really serious 
writers. It seeks as students those who want to write salable 
fiction, whether for the pulps, juveniles, religious, smooth-paper 
or quality magazines. In order to be of wider help to writers, 
whether or not they subscribe for S. training, a truly 
helpful plan has been worked out 

You may send for a free story analy sis. You will be told what 
is good and what is faulty in your story, whether your work 
shows creative ability. You will receive a frank, dependable re- 
port that will give you a clearer and better understanding ot 
your work and your equipment as a writer. 





S. T. C. Training Means Success 


No substitute for ability. S. _T. C. training is next in im- 
importance to natural aptitude. Hundreds of writers have found 
it so, writers who otherwise may not have sold stories to Good 
Housekeeping. North American Review, Redbook. Cosmopolitan, 
Adventure and to virtually every magazine. . C. trained 
writers earn thousands of dollars yearly 2 are trained 
to succeed! 

Before you do anything more about your writing, send for 

“The Way Past the Editor,’’ containing complete satormation 


about S. T. C. training, and for the free criticism coupon 
ce SIMPLIFIED aaa COURSE 
1836 Champa Str 
Denver, Colo. 
Please send me “The Way Past 
e@ the Editor’ and the criticism cou- 
pon. Absolutely no cost or obliga- 
tion to me. 
EN oo cickn cov ednewaciesedheecmews reer edesecnenensooseoeeerne 
ADDRESS... oo. ec cccc cece ccncensccccreceresessecsaesvocs 





WRITER’S 
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3 Good Contests 


—————————— 
ae 








$3,000 PLAY CONTEST 

1. The International Ladies’ Garment Worker 
Union Educational Committee is offering $3,000 in 
two prizes for full-length plays of social conten 
The winner of the first prize will be awarded 
$2,000; the winner of the se — prize, $1,000. 

2. The contest closes July 1, 193 

. Plays must be full length, oateas and - 
rm duie subject social conflicts in contemporay 
American society. It must be so treated that it 
expresses the aspirations of the labor movement 
without, however, involving sectarian criticism of 
any part of the movement. This does not mean 
that playwrights are to be limited in their choice 
of specific content ; no aspect of American life, no 
stratum or section of American is barred. 
The play, however, must meet the practical, tech 
nical requirements of the professional! theatre. 

4+. Contestants requested to refrain from 
writing their names on the manuscript submitted, 
but to accompany the manuscript with a separate 
sheet of paper on which will appear the author’ 
name and address. 

The prize-winning play, 
published, must be inscribed as the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
Play.’ 

». The decision of the judges will be by majority 
vote and will be based upon artistic merit, orig 
inality in content, treatment and _ validity of the 
play as a social document. The committee of 
judges will consist of Julius Hochman, Chairman 
Max D. Danish and Mark Starr, representing the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
and eight representatives of the theatre to be 
lected and announced later. 

All communications and manuscripts should 
be addressed to Mr. Louis Schaffer, Labor Stage, 
Inc., 106 West 39th Street, New York City, 

8. The judges are: Jelius Hochman, Chairman; 
Chester B. Bahn, Barrett H. Clark, Max D. Danish, 
Sidney Howard, Worthington Miner, Hiram Moth 
erwell, Lee Strasberg, Mark Starr and Peggy Wood 
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THE JOHN ANISFIELD AWARD 


The Fohn Anisfield Award of $1,000, established 
in 1934 by Mrs. Edith Anisfield Wolf of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in memory of her father, John Anisfield, 
is awarded annually to encourage and reward the 
production of good books in the field of racial 
relationships, either here or abroad. 

The committee of judges consists of Henry Prat 
Fairchild, Professor of Sociology in New York 
University ; Donald Young, of the Social Science 
Research Council, and Henry Seidel Canby, Con- 
tributing Editor to The Saturday Review. 

There have been two awards to date: In 1935, 
the first award went to Harold F. Gosnell for bi 
book “Negro Politicians: The Rise of Negro Pol 
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jan Huxley and A. C. Haddon for their book 
“We Europeans: A Survey of ‘Racial’ Problems.” 
The next award will include consideration of 
ppoks between August 1, 1936, and December 31, 








1937, 

“The purpose is to stimulate productive scholarly 
interest in race relations. All communications in 
tnnection with these awards should be addiessed 
t Mr. Henry S. Canby in care of The Saturdaj 
Rwiew of Literature, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City, and three copies of each book proposed 
for the main award should be sent to him. 


PLAYWRITING CONTEST 

The 7 C’s Class of the Country Club Christian 
Church, Kansas City, Missouri, announces a play- 
witing contest open to authors. 

PRIZES 

First Prize, $25.00. Second Prize, $15.00. 
Honorable Mention: The judges may award two 
honorable mention prizes of $5.00 at their dis- 
cretion, 

RULES 

1. Plays are to be one-act plays, with a playing 
time of not less than 25 minutes and not over 
{0 to 45 minutes 

2. Plays must be for production by young people 
young adult groups. No children’s plays. 

3, Scenic and lighting effects must be within 
the possibility of amateur producing groups. There 
should be but cne set. The cast should be small, 
especially if elaborate or period costumes are used. 
It is suggested that the plays do not have over a 
dozen speaking parts— from five to ten is better 
4. Plays must be definitely non-sectarian and 
plays which are definitely propaganda plays will 
not be considered 

5, While Bible acceptable, 
biblical material is preferred. The play must be 
definitely a religious play within the following 
definition: The play must have a religious effect, 
that is, the test to be applied will be-——does the 
play send the audience away exalted in spirit and 
with a deeper sense of fellowship with God and 
Man? 

6. Manuscripts submitted will not be returned 
You should keep a copy of manuscripts. In sub- 
mitting your manuscript you agree that the 7 C’s 
Class may, if it desires to do so, produce your play 
at any time and place, with or without an admis- 
ton charge. If an admission is charged, upon 
uch production you will be paid a royalty of 
$5.00. If no admission is charged you will b: 
paid no royalty. All property rights in the play 
remain in the author, subject only to the right 
of the 7 C’s Class to produce the play as herein 
mentioned. The winning play will undoubtedly 
god a consideration by publishers. 
in “sang ee with the prize-winners 
pi | geecgpercig but assumes no obliga- 

: sh the play. 
_. CLOSES JULY 1, 1937. 
teed De ha pre paid before July 1 
ie Sa ontest, 7 C’s Class, 6101 
Y, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in _ the 
Judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
with 
importance in the 


world, a personal acquaintance 
practically every editor of 
United States—these should be of service to our 


We will give you intelli- 


publishing 


clients, shouldn’t they? 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 


to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S, Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 


Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 


55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








IF IT’S WRITERS” STATIONERY . . 


We offer over 7 years’ experience in the items 
that please you. The heaviest kraft envelopes 
made for authors: for mailing flat, 25 out- 
going and 25 return, $1.40; for one fold of 
the script, 25 outgoing and 25 return, 95c; 
two folds of the script, 50 each size (100 in 
all) $1. Ribbons, 50c. 

Hammermill Bond paper, 81x11, 500 sheets: 
light weight, $1.25; heavy, $1.60. West of 
Rockies, add 15% if your order includes 
paper. Mss. boxes for very bulky mss., 2 for 
35c, 5 for 70c. 

THE SUPPLY STATIONER 

4415 Center Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


























































THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 

Twelve Cardiral Elements Short Story Writing 

READER, CRITIC, AUTHOR’S AGENT 

Constructive Criticism 

Revision Typing Marketing 
Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publishers 
and screen agents. Recent sales have been to Atlantic, 
Asia, All-Story, Toronto Star, etc., and to many juvenile 


periodicals. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Free America, new monthly magazine, made its 
appearance this weekwith articles by Ralph Borsodi, 
Willis Fisher and Peter van Dresser. The editors 
oppose communism, fascism, finance-capitalism 
and collectivism in all forms, aiming at the re- 
establishment of effective democracy in the United 
States—economic as well as political. 

Editors are Herbert Agar, Ralph Borsodi, Bert- 
ram B. Fowler, Katherine Gauss Jackson, Chard 
Smith and Chauncey Stillman. George F. Havell 
is Managing Editor. An advisory committee in- 
cludes Struthers Burt, Alfred S. Dashiell, of the 
Reader's Digest; Michael Williams, Editor of 
Commonweal, and Warren H. Wilson. Chauncey 
Stillman is president of the organization which 
has just established headquarters at 112 East 19th 
Street, New York. Articles bearing upon country 
life are wanted, paying at the rate of two cents 
a word. 


Sir: 

We will not be reading verses during the periods 
of March first to May first and June first to 
August fifteenth. 

At other times we will be interested in the pur- 
chase of Christmas and Valentine verses only. 

Tue Geo. C. Wuitney Co. 
D. D. Stmonps. 
Worcester, Mass. 





Sir: 
Say, tell me, is it OK to let your wife write? 
That’s a helluva serious question. 
FrANK GRUBER, 
New York City. 


The Writing World 


By Davin B. HAampToN 





Reports from magazines and book publishers 
indicate 1936 was a big money-making year. 
Spring and fall publications signs are even more 
optimistic. It’s a writer’s market indeed .. . with 
ideas getting okays from the powers that be... 
without waiting for completed scripts. 

MADELINE BRANDEIS played hostess to 
President QUEZON during his brief stay in N. Y. 
DARWIN L. TEILHET wrote his publishers he 
was sending the first part of his novel along. They 
received 900 pages!! VINCENT SHEEHAN 
is completing the translation of Mme. CURIE’S 
biography . . . original was written by daughter 
EVE CURIE in French, SAMUEL J. 
AGNON writes his books in old Hebrew. JOHN 
GUNTHER’S “Inside Europe” on best-seller lists 
for one year... he’s now in Conn. writing a novel. 


FRANCES MARION, one of Hollywood’s high- 


est paid writers fictionized the life of Marie 
Dressler. PARKE HANLEY resigned from 
Liberty . . . now free-lancing. A writer reports 


sale of his story to one of the best mags .. . for 
high figure .. . after 18 editors rejected it. There’s 
always a spot for a good yarn. . . don’t let a few 
“no’s” get you young writers down. Gustav 
Eckstein writing the biography of Pavlov— 


remember his experiments with dogs. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issue is read by beginning writers, professional writers 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical roducers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. : 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
for the May issue on or before April 16. Rates 
7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an ad. 
vertiser in our ‘“‘personal” department to please get in 
touch with WRITER’S DIGEST promptly 











THE PURPOSE of our Friendship Club is to find 
congenial friends—FOR YOU—wherever you are. 
Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 


ARTISTS—Sell your drawings. 
sales information. Samples, 
Parkville, Mo. 


PLOT LADDER—Steps used by professionals writing 
salable stories; master plotting formula—$1.00. 
LADDER SERVICE, 1138 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 


SONG WRITERS—Price list of expert music manu- 
script services Free. en Fleming, Song Specialist 
since 1911, Wellsboro, Penna. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness Circle, En- 
close stamped envelope for details: Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


CONTESTING SECRETS—25c coin. 
Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 


CONTACTS, the Clearing House for the Mentally 
Isolated, connects you with intelligent people the 
world over. 1900 members enrolled. Now in tenth 
year. Unusual books loaned free to members. 
Send 3c stamp for details cf unique service. Con- 
tacts, Box 91, Station D, New York City. 


RAPID WORD COUNTING — (Copyrighted 1935). 
Dime and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” in- 
cluded Free. G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED TO ORDER—100 pages as low 
as 25c each, booklets and pamphlets at bargain 
prices. Estimates free. Howard A. Burk and Com- 
pany, 737 N. Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


SONGWRITERS — GET TOGETHER — Collaborate. 
Subscribe to the Fifty-Fifty Magazine. $1.00 year; 
sample copy, 10c. Lee Ice Music Co. Publisher, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER!—An endless source of 
lot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 
ovies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy-Co., Cov- 

ington, Ky. 


CONTESTS, PRIZES, TIPS—Free Lancer, Box 447-D, 
Narberth, Pa. Copy 10c. 


USE OUR 5th Avenue address on your stationery 
and secure prestige (great asset). ye 
mail, telegrams and telephone messages and re’ 


Postage—please, 


Monthly publication, 
20c. Art Bureau, 





Grant Contest 








i ice, 

t 3 2.00 monthly. New York Mail Service, 
15 Fart Toe. Also 210 Sth Ave., New York 
(Est. 1919.) 

GAGNON PLOT GENIE—Brand nev, $5.00. L. 
Homan, 5001 Cass, Omaha, Nebr. 

PHOTOGRAPHS MADE—Your requirements, Bs 
York City and vicinity; old resident. R. M. 
man, 43 West 93rd St., New York City. 

PLOT GENIES WANTED! All formulas. Buy or 


trade. Writer’s Library, P. O. Box 413, Holly: 


wood, Calif. 


ENJOY THE THRILL of your article, 
in print together with criticism. Sen 
velope for full details. Walter Steigleman, 
spire, Penna. 
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yoU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 

lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c, conveniently bound. De- 
tails Free. G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


CASH PAID FOR AMATEUR SNAPSHOTS!  Pub- 
lishers demand thousands immediately. Splendid 
cash supplying them. Stamp brings complete infor- 
mation free. International Photo Syndicate, Hohm 
Building, Sixth and Western, Division 162, Holly- 
wood, California. 


TO CARTOONISTS AND COMICS—Do you want 
representatives in New York to present your work 
personally to the leading magazines? Write to 
Allen White, Room 914, 342 Madison Avenue. 


JOIN WRITERS’ 
fered. Information Free. 
New York City. 


NEWSPAPER FEATURE ARTICLES—Almost any in- 








CIRCLE—Valuable advantages of- 
Besner-12, 30 Church 


telligent person can Write and Sell them. Booklet, 
“Adventures in Free-Lance Newspaper Feature 
Writing,” 25c. Holden, Publisher, Germantown, 
Tenn. 

DOES THE POSTMAN PASS YOU BY? Lonely? 


Shut-in? Tell me what interests you most. An 
interesting letter a week for four weeks from woman 
of wide experience and travel. Personal service. 
$1.00. No stamps. Box 114, Corsicana, Texas. 





LONELY PEN PALS—List for stamp. 
Pals, Ludlow, Ky. 


Capitol Pen 





BACK NUMBERS WRITER’S DIGEST—Sept. 1931 - 
Sept. 1935. Highest bidder. Box A-3. 





CRIPPLED YOUNG WRITER—Desires modest board- 
ing place in Florida. Also job requiring writing. 
Roscoe Owens, Madison, W. Va. 


LONESOME?—Join one of the most active corre- 
spondence clubs. Thousand members everywhere. 
National Social Register, 21 Park Row, New York. 


ORIGINALITY EXPLAINED—(Copyright 1936). Be 
original and sell your stories. Dime and stamp. 
G.N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 





LARGE SOCIAL BACKGROUND—Successful business 

experience, culture, happy love life at your com- 
mand, Send ten-cent coin for each question, self- 
addressed envelope. Margot, Box 214, R. R. 4, 
Columbus, Indiana. 





BEGINNING WRITERS ATTENTION! A simple and 
easy method in how to develop your story. Send 
15 cents for your copy. Guy Gernoc, 143 Enfield 
St. Hartford, Conn. 





MAKE NEW FRIENDS—Join the M. & 
Box 1365 Lincoln, Nebr. Send 
stamped envelope. 


M. Club, 
self-addressed 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY—Send 25c 
hg and markets. Writers’ Service, Box 413, 
in, Texas. 


WOULD-BE WRITER—Widower, middle-aged, would 
like correspondents. Box A-2. 








CET YOUR PHOTOSCOPE TODAY! By the new 
Science of FACIAL ANALYSIS, I will give you a 
complete reading of your Character, Talents, Per- 
sonality. Send photo or snapshot with twenty 
cents to Dr. Hartmann, 1530 Atlantic City, Atlantic 


City, N. J. You'll ive P “ 
slg receive Photo 
by return mail. scope and pictures 





a Sell DITION Writer's Book, Writing Novels 
ram i 
Myer Krulfeld, dann man aaa or trade. 





on SERVICE — Western Terms; Modern Slang; 
“0 Taboos; Plots to Avoid; Do’s and Dont’s; 
bh a Maker ; Strong Verbs; Marks of the Ama- 
all arks of the Professional; How to write: 
Stork SS gees Juveniles; Pulp Paper Love 
Mystery a ae — Stories; Action Stories; 
1, Denginn Gane. tories. 10c each; 12 for 


APRIL, 





1937 51 





WANT TO BUY “PLOTTO”—New or slightly used 
with key. Name lowest price. Must be in good 
condition. Box A-1. 





AUTHENTIC DATA ON INSANE ASYLUMS GIVEN 





—$5. Sarah Winburgh, 389 North Grotto, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
JOIN WRITERS’ CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 4322 


Eaton, Kansas City, Kansas. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES by Hellywood artist 
$1.00. Johan, 1368 S. Marianna, Los Angeles. 


only 





2500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES—Inex- 
pensive. Bargain catalogue, 10c. Wanted, books, 
courses. Circulars mailed te writers, also penman- 
ship services. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING BEES OE Sete pits. 
Dime and stamp. (Copyright 1935). G. N. Al- 
worth, Marion, Ohio. 





1937 DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS—Printed list 
complete with editorial addresses, etc., $1.00. De- 
long, Inc., Lafayette, Indiana. 





TIRED OF STARVING FOR ART’S SAKE?—Why not 
try newspaper work? Theedore Dreiser and Eugene 
O’Neill did. Brisbane made $260,000 a year. If 
you have average intelligence you should be able to 
make a living, at least. A working newspaperman 
has just completed a practical 30,000 werd treatise 
telling the best way for an ambitious beginner to 

et started in aaaneer work. Facts, not theeries. 

ES copy, postpaid, ive age, education, ambitien, 
etc., for personal estimate of your chances ef suc- 
cess in this fascinating profession. Richard Press, 
Box 602-A, Martinsburg, West Virginia. 





GIRL—Refined, intelligent, experienced typist, desires 
position with authoress. Box A. 





LEARN INTIMATE SECRETS for fascinating life! 
Thrilling, subtle change! Send twenty-five cent 
coin, large self-addressed envelope for first personal 
letter. Margot, Box 214, R. R. 4, Columbus, Ind. 





WRITE US FOR NEWS ITEMS—Fitlers and Tips. 
News Feature Clipping Service, P. O. Box 712, Cen- 
tral Station, Toledo, Ohio. 





TEXAS—Historical, Remantic, Adventurous, Scenic. 
Authentic information. Question 25c, five $1.00. 
Rowena Hinson, Livingston, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Clippings. Write your needs. L. Gil- 


christ, Enterprise, Kansas. 





BOOKS FOR WRITERS — Excellent condition, half 
price. Uzzell, Slessm, etc. M. Richardson, Sandy 
ook, Conn. 





NATIONAL PRESS REGISTRY—Accredited Repor- 
ter’s Press Card, registry blank fer literary trade 
workers, freelancers, 25¢ (coin). Register now. We 
act as permanent reference fo your literary trade 
contacts, employers, etc. Barry Storm, Mgr., Box 
92, Aguila, Arizona. 





NATIONAL CONTEST BULLETIN is going to town! 
And you can bet your bottom dollar en this 
exciting publication of prize-winning information. 
A four-month trial subscription at $1.00 may stake 
you for a lifetime. Address: N. C. Box 130, 
Grand Central Station, New Yerk City. 

FREE MEMBERSHIP IN BOOK CLUB—No dues. No 
ees. WC-3, Room 439, 30 Church, New York City. 





TRAILER TRAVEL INFORMATION—Helpful Hints, 
10 personal questions answered, 25c. 89 Riverview 
avenue, Waltham, Mass. 





WRITER’S OWN MAGAZINE—Full of valuable and 
most helpful material. 6d. — monthly. Annual 
subscription (post paid), 7s. 6d. Specimen free. 
Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London, England. 





LITERARY GIFT—Worth $2.50 to joiners of Writer’s 
Club League of America! No obligations! Inclose 
stamped envelope. 5804 N. 37th St., Omaha, Nebr. 




































































WRITER’s DIGEST 








HALF THE JOB 


in PLOTTING is CHARACTERIZA- 
TION. It is CHARACTER in fiction 
that “tells the story.” 


CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY 
does more than instantly give you an 
ORIGINAL, DRAMATIC plot design 
from its millions of combinations — it 
CHARACTERIZES your characters in a 
manner unapproached by any other writ- 
ing aid ever devised. It gives them the 
qualities and traits that HUMANIZE 
them and make them LIVE. 

A SINGLE EXAMPLE: 


son is given 104 different shades of 
according to your de story design. 


PLOTKEY such character com 


A bold, adventurous per- 
characterization, 
tre or 


offers thousands of 


binations, running the entire gamut of human Bary id 
fictional charac ter ma ~ -up. You may H {ANIZE 
your own characters or have PLOTKEY fe ter origi- 
nate them. It is " ith eng SE LIVING CHARACTERS 


with 
s ‘torie $ 


that PLOTKEY designs its plots—that you design 
the aid of PLOTKEY, your — ORIGINAL 
Professionals choose PLOTKEY because they find there 
the aid they have long needed, multiplying their creative 
production. Beginners choose PLOTK EY because it give 
them the aid, guidance and inspiration that lights the ro d 
to WRITING SUCCESS. PLOTKEY a Godsend to 
students. 

No matter what your field 
PLOTKEY serves you with the 
adventure, detective, love, busi 
or slick—each is given special 
instructions. 

The CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY, complete, with full 
instructions for use, combined with BUILDING THE 
STORY, a thorough analysis of the creation and devel- 
opment ‘of the above types of stories, for a limited time, 
at ONLY $5.00, to any address. Fifteen-day money-back 
guarantee. ORDER NOW, for prompt delivery. Or, 
write for full and free information 


JOHN HAMILTON CURTIS 
Box D, Eagle Rock, California 
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MANUSCRIPT BROKER 


N. RALPH NATHAL and AGENT (Since 1929) 


814—44th Avenue San Francisco, California 


Writer's Digest is your 














best introduction when writing 


JOHN WILLIAMS (Appleton-Century) tej 
of a complaint a librarian made to him about ‘os 
of his authors. “Every few months we have to 
rebind worn books . . . now we have to put down 
new flooring below the shelf where we carry Mrs 
D’s books.” 

Almost every week a new edition of one of 
HENRY BARBOUR’s books comes through the 
presses. IRA RICH KENT, FERRIS GREENS. 
LET and PAUL BROOKS, Houghton Mifflin ed. 
itors, make monthly trips to NY contacting agents 
and authors. HERBERT RAVENEL SASS revives 
his CAPTAIN AFRICA character in new serial 
SIGMAN BYRD off to “piney woods” to complet 
first serial. “Gold Is Where You Find It,’ CLEM. 
ENTS RIPLEY novel, recommended by American 
Library Association. ROYAL BROWN, world. 
famous short story writer, will have his first novel 
published in fall 
‘r Barrows Mus. 
FANYA 
publicity director 
novel. ED. 
“Told With a Drum’ 


Dodge Publishing Co., now und 
sey’s direction, in market for ju 
FOSS, short story writer 
and editor of McBride's 
WARD HETH first 
in short story form . when it didn’t sell after 
offering it for three e built it to novel 
length and it promises to be one of the season's 
best sellers. PEGGY WOOD, and screen 
shines again in the literary limelight .. 
F. & R. publish her latest book. Simon & Schuster 
publish WALTER DURANTY’s revised “I Wnie 
as I Please” . international 
events will be brought up-to-dat 

“Hero Breed,’ Pat Mullen’s new 
deals with life on the islands off Ireland’s coast 
as portraved in his picture “Man of Aran.” AN- 
DREW DAKERS, Methuen’s managing director, 
to NY to contact authors, publishers, agents 
ERNIE O’MALLEY ing medicine . . . his 
father and all his brothers are in the profession 
MILTON WALDMAN is looking for unprdbtidid 
material on the life of ROBERT DUDLEY. 
“Ferdinand,” a juvenile by MUNRO 
\F AWSON, is most ain 


veniles, 


( omple ted 


wrote 
Co. ete: 


stage 


star 


sometime in April 


fiction piece 


is study 





his next biog 
ILEAF and ROBERT 
to grown-ups. As a result of his Collier's art 
about Tsali of the Great Smokies, H. R. SASS 
has been informed that the Nation Park Dept. 
considering changing the name of the 
in the Smokey iange to “Mt. sali.” 

MAY SARTON closed the deal for publicatio 
of her first novel . . . and sailed for England . . 
she rented CONRAD AIKEN’s house CLAUDE 
G. BOWERS working on book dealing wt 
WASHINGTON IRVING’s SI inish adventures 


highest ped! 


LAURA VITRAY, assoc. ed. AfcCall’s, recewee 
much of her training on newspapers. ELIZABETH 
GOUDGE’S ffirst novel delightful reading 
GRANT LEWI’S hobby is astrology. LY" 


from Bobbs-Merrill late “ 
into FR ANCES Wis 
times in two years - - . she! 
thinking of moving! “Return Not A gain, - 
novel by ANNETTE HEARD, depicts life a 
really is in Mississippi delta country 


resigning 


broke 
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spring. Burglars 
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“1 can use short tales—150 to 500 words—that 
relate how someone got a job, or how a position 
might be gotten. Payment is $1.00 and up, accord- 
ing to the practical merit of the idea or suggestion. 
Remittance is made immediately upon acceptance 
and decision is given usually within five days afte: 
receipt. 

During my many years’ interest in this subject 
| have found that writers and would-be writers 
have, as a class, been unusually resourceful in their 
job-seeking efforts 

MS not returned without stamped envelope. 

Geo. R. KeitH & Co., 
Golden Gate Avenue at Polk, 
San Francisco, Calif 


FICTION* 

submit fact-fiction de- 
tective stories from 1,500 to 5,000 words for a 
new monthly, “Undercover Detective Stories,” 
1614 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Pho- 
tographs of principals involved and other interest- 
Can also use 


FACT CRIME 


Authors are invited to 


ing shots should accompany stories. 
snappy, pertinent fillers of from 50 to 250 words 
on crime topics. Photcgraphers are invited to 
submit unusual pictures 

The editors glad to Jook 
advance synopsis of stories authors believe might 
be suitable, prior to placing a definite order. 
Payment for material submitted will be made 
upon acceptance. 
The new magazine 
unusual photographs relating to crime aspects. 
*(We don’t happen to know this house Ed.) 


will be over brief 


s also interested in buying 


Trade Journals 

The Community Jeweler, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Lansford F. King, Editor. Is- 
sued eight times a year. Published as a house 
magazine by Oneida Ltd. of Oneida, N. Y., and 
distributed free to their dealers. “In every issue 
we run one piece of fiction—-a short short story 
not over 1200 words. This should have a jewelry 
store, jeweler or jewelry employe, piece of jewels 
store merchandise (such as a gem, watch, piece of 
silverware) play an important part in the plot. 
We are always on the lookout for any interesting 
and authentic articles on jewelry, gems, or silver- 
ware and any interesting success stories on jewelers 
activities in merchandising, particularly as applied 
to plated silverware. 
“Photographs of jewelers in informal poses, en- 
Joying activities. No poetry. Manusciipts will be 
reported on within two weeks after receipt. Pay- 
ment is made upon publication, the rates being 
fac to 3c¢ a word. It is advisable for prospective 
contributors to visit their local jewelers and study 
the magazine before submitting any material.” 





Furniture South, Box 431, High Point, N. C. 
Holt McPherson, Editor. Published six times a 
year; 25e a copy; $1 a year. “We use articles 
on furniture retailing problems and merchandising. 
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Just Published 


iow to write 
and market 
photoplays 


— told by a man whose business is 
handling screen stories and writing 
photoplays. 


Here is the live, authoritative, practical manual of 
talking-picture writing, as it is done in Hollywood 
today, for which you have been waiting. 


With plenty of illustrative material from actual 
scripts and from pictures that you have seen, the 
book tells plainly how to utilize sound camera tech- 
nique and build stories in accepted screen-writing 
forms, and what the best channels for marketing 
photoplays are. 


The New Technique 
of Screen Writing 


By Tamar Lane, Editor, Scenarist, Executive, in 
Association with RKO, Universal, First National, 
Pathe, Paramount, Selznick, and other studios. 


342 Pages, 6x9, $3.00 


Places in the hands of serious writers the first ade- 
quate, comprehensive treatment of screen writing 
that has appeared since the talking picture made 
its advent. Combines many chapters on visualiza- 
tion and development of stories in forms which 
the studios are using today, with helpful supple- 
mentary information that applies to screen 
writers’ problems. 


Special Features 


—complete specimen scripts of (1) original screen story (2) 
treatment or adaptation, (3) shooting continuity, each on 
pictures that have been produced. 

—authoritative facts on actual marketing situation on film 
plays. 

—dictionary of studio terms; 
and their use. 

—address lists of story agents and studios. 

—chapter on dialogue. 

—studio story department routine, current demands, 
remuneration, story don’ts, protection, etc., etc. 


See this book 10 days on approval 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Lane’s The New Technique of Screen Writing, 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
.00, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (We 
pay postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


sound and camera effects 


. 
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I Have Sold to Studios 


for 17 Years...... 

When you select your screen agent, 
choose one who has a record of years of 
service in that particular line—then you 
can be assured that she MUST secure 
results for her clients. 

Are your ideas for a scenario dis- 
carded because you do not know how to 
present them. Not only do I SELL 
stories to the studios, but equally im- 
portant, I help you to create salable 
scenarios out of your material. Write 
TODAY for a free copy of my new 
booklet. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. L 








NO NOVICE at typing am I, but an expert 
who assures you of neat and perfect work. 
First copy on 20-lb. Hammermill. Carbon 
copy, minor corrections, return postage, free. 
40c a thousand words; discount 10,000 words 
and over. Poetry Ic a line. 


JOHN W. GOLD 


341 E. Okmulgee St., Muskogee, Oklahoma 











b CO) UR oy \ 
CONTROL YOUR FATE 


Only one power controls your destiny —a strange force 
sleeping in your mind. Awaken it! Command it to obey 
you! Push obstacles aside and attain your fondest 





hopes and ideals. The Rosicrucians know how. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Learn why great masters through the ages were 
Rosicrucians, Free booklet tells the fascinating story 
of this age old Fraternity and how to obtain its 
priceless teachings, Write to: Scribe A-R.M. 


THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Publication is directed to retail furniture dealer; 
Photographs desired. f 
within thirty days, and pay ac a word.” 


House Furnishing Review, 1170 Broadway, New 
York City. Julien Elfenbein, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1 a year. “We cam 
news about store executives and manufacturers jy 
pertinent fields, from 50 to 150 words. Merchap. 
dising articles, not over 700 words. Photographs 
of store departments and store windows. Payment 
is 4c a word, on publication ; $1 for photos,” 

Musical Merchandise, with which is incorpor- 
ated The Music Trade Review, 1270 Sixth Ave. 
New York City. Daniel Webster, Managing Edi- 
tor. Devoted to dealers selling musical instr. 
ments of all kinds, and their accessories, sheet 
music and pianos. Wants articles telling how a 
man has done an outstanding job in the music 
trade field. Stories of unusual window displays 
and what success they had. Study the magazine 
first. 


Radio and Electric Appliance Journal, 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York City. Daniel Webster, Edi- 
tor. Read by dealers selling radios, electric re 
frigerators, washing machines, oil burners, electric 
appliances and records. Wants stories of unusual 
merchandising and window displays, and their re- 
sults. Photographs. 

Radio Engineering, 19 East 47th St., New York 
City. W. W. Waltz, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c 
a copy; $2 a year. “Little, if any, straight engi- 
neering material is considered. We can use atti- 
cles on radio manufacturing processes, raw ma 
terials and parts. No fiction. Photographs should 
accompany articles, but we do not pay for them 
We report on manuscripts promptly and pay Ic 
a word on publication.” 

Radio Retailing, 330 West 42nd st., New Yor 
City. W. MacDonald, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; $1 a year. ‘We are particularly inter: 
ested in real, honest-to-gosh material on the sal 
and installation of sound equipment by radio deal 
ers or public address specialists. We do not want 
news. We want short descriptions of selling, se" 
icing, management or display methods used b 
actual dealers, preferably with personality photo- 
graphs. Prefer shorts not over 300 words in length 
and will positively not accept copy simply glorif 
ing any dealer. Copy must contain tried idea 
which work for the dealer written up and useful, 
presumably, to others. No fiction; no poetm 
Photographs essential. We report on manuscnps 
immediately, and pay about Ic a word; $1 fo 
photos.” 


Service, 19 East 47th St., New York City. Rob 
ert G. Herzog, Editor. Issued monthly; 25¢ 2 


We report on manuscript; 





copy; $2 a year. The magazine for the = 
sional radio service man and parts jobber. ‘ 
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do not want fiction. We publish technical articles 
of 2500 words or less of special interest to radio 
grvice men. Articles of 1500 words or less on 
merchandising radio equipment, service, etc. Short 
write ups on hints, kinds, etc. Receiver case his- 
tories. Photographs are desirable where they help 
make the material more clear. No poetry. We 
report on manuscripts by return mail and pay after 


publication.” 


Wall Paper Magazine, Inc., 9 East 40th St.. 
New York City. A. Fillebrown, Editor. 
Isued monthly; 25c a copy; $2 a year. “We 
want articles of general interest to the wall paper 
industry—dealers’ promotions, success stories, new 
ideas for promotion. News—personalities in the 
trade. Photographs, occasionally, but must be sent 
on speculation. We pay $3 each for those used ; 
ica word for articles, on publication.” 


Louise 


TRADE JOURNAL INFORMATION 
By Joun P. Lyons 

American Journal of Safety, 601 Brightwater 
Court, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Quar. 25c). This is a new 
magazine, organ of the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Safety, calling for “material on the 
subject of motor vehicle safety. Illustrated fea- 
tures on motor vehicles, narcotics, 
drivers, etc.” Pay “on acceptance, at 
vet decided,’ but the editor insists upon query 
first, submitting full details of proposed material. 

Power, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York (Mo. 
35c), offer $3.00 to $5.00 for pictures and Ic per 
word, at publication for material on “smart power- 
plant operation,” generation of steam or electrical 
power, 

American Machinist, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
(Bi-Wk. 35c), offer a base price of le per word, 
with extra for photos on material to interest the 
machine shop employer and manager, describing 
unusual or exceptionally efficient tools, devices, 
kinks, features and fixtures, equipment, etc., as 
used in modern machine shops. 

Diesel Power, 192 Lexington Ave., New York 
(Mo. 35c), exploits use of Diesel and other oil 
engines in delivering power in industry. Editor 
calls for “illustrated features in our field, 2,000 
words and about four photos” for which they pay 
le per word, $4.00 per photo, at publication. 

Automotive Industries, 56th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Wk. 25c), wants news items and 
features of “all angles on automotive industries” 
for which they pay 2c and up per word, $3.00 and 
up per photo, “before 10th of month following 
publication.” 

Correct English Magazine, 549 West Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. (Ten times a year, 25c), call 
for pictures to illustrate their various articles, such 
as office scenes, social and school-room groups, 
which, of course, must be adapted to tie-in with 
the subject of “Correct English.” In features, ask 
for “750 to 1,500 words, subjects on English prob- 
lems.” Pay 1c per word, $2.00 and up per photo, 
and on acceptance. 


alcohol re- 
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Do you believe you may have an apti- 
tude for writing that—properly developed and 
trained—would enable you to make money in this 
fascinating work? Why not get the impartial, 
frank opinion of an expert critic? Dr. Burton’s 
Analysis Test tells you what you really want to 
know about your natural aptitude and present 
writing ability. It reveals your power to create 
characters, to understand human motives, etc. 
“I have received the report on my Analysis Test 
and it certainly is a clear and true criticism. You 
have pointed out my weak points to perfection,” 
says Henrietta Riley. 
“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder” — “the best 
criticism my work has ever had’”—“you hit on my 
weaknesses” —“none of my teachers in either high 
school or college ever analyzed my work so com- 
pletely”—these are typical comments from those 
who have taken this test, offered without obliga- 
tion by the 

Richard Burton Cownse 
This modern course in Creative Writ- 
ing includes the Short Story, Article 
Writing and Newspaper Features. It 
meets the needs of the present-day 
writer and prospective writer. It brings 
to the student the fullness and richness 
of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as noted 
teacher, lecturer, editor, critic and 
author. It gives you a splendid per- 
sonal training and individual coaching, 
saves you months of tedious effort, 


shows you how to write stories that sell. 
**I write to tell you that I have scored 








H again! My short-short sold on its first 
trip. Have just received from Rural 
Progress a check for $40.00.’’—Roth 
Wells (Pen Name). Harry M. Savage writes: ‘‘Last week 
I received my check for $115.00 for my story, “The Dance of 


Death,’ which I submitted to Famous Detective Cases, Mac- 
fadden’s latest publication, and a personal letter from the 
Editor asking me to submit them more material.” 


Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test Free 
Take this test—let our critic analyze 
your work, show you your strong 
points an weaknesses. As “The 
School of Personal Service in Creative 





Writing” we offer this service with- 
out obligation. No salesman will call 
on you. 





RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
402-7 Essex Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and in- 
formation on the Richard Burton Course in Creative 
Writing. (Print Plainly) 


Name 


Address 
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“If It Can Be Sold, 
I Can Sell It.” 


I have a great respect for most 
of the gentlemen engaged in 
teaching the art of writing. It 
is a full-time, man-sized job. 
One requiring special qualifica- 
tions. 

Most of these gentlemen do 
have a “‘sales service.” Obvi- 
ously, if they devote MOST of 
their time and talents to teach- 
ing, the sales service can be 
only a part of their business. 


Having tried -- unsuccessfully -- 
to sell your own work, you 
will probably admit thatSELL- 
ING is also a full-time, man- 
sized job, requiring special abil- 
ities. 

Lacking the ability to teach, I 
do not eventry. BUT ICAN 
SELL. Therefore a sales service 
is not merely a PART of my 
business. It is the whole busi- 
ness. 


May I suggest if you need in- 
struction, to go to a specialist, 
one who devotes his entire time 
to teaching. If you require a 
sales service, turn your work 
over to a man who specializes 


in SELLING. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


Manuscript Sales 
Send for my Sales Plan 


644 West Garfield Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
155 East 39th St., New York City, N. Y. 
In the heart of the publishing district 


I spend most of my time in New York 
making personal submissions. This is not 
difficult as about 80% of the editorial 
offices are within walking distance. 
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_ New Jersey Grocer, 1 Sherman Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J. (Mo. 10c). No news items, but call 
for “features, without or with photos, anything 
applying to retail grocery industry.” Pay on pub- 
lication at $5.00 per pheto, le per word. 

American Bicyclist, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York (Mo.), call for “news and features of any 
cycling event, parades, races, window displays, 
parking fields, touring, merchandising events, ete,’ 
for which they pay $6.00 per page on publication, 
with photos bringing $1.00 to $2.00 extra. 

New England Funeral Director, 844 Beacon St, 
Boston, Mass. (Mo. 25c). Single photos of funeral 
homes, casket display rooms and “feature articles 
of 1,000 words on better methods and merchan- 
dising” for which they offer Yac per word, $2.00 
to $3.00 per photo, on publication. 

Plumbing and Heating Trade Journal, 515 Mad. 
ison Ave., New York (Mo. 20c). Modern trends in 
plumbing and heating, merchandising, successful 
contractors, with interview on conditions. News 
items and “short, snappy features, 500 to 800 
words.” Feature several pages of pictures, apply- 
ing to this field. Editor states he pays on publica. 
tion, photos $1.50 to $5.00, wordage for news Yao 
and Ic on features, with this fluctuating—“if we 
think a thing is good, we pay more for it,” as 
editor further states. 

Sir: 

A new western trade publication will be issued 
from San Francisco beginning in May. It will be 
a monthly, designed for food retailers. The name 
of the journal has not yet been announced; the 
editor is Douglas G. McPhee, 111 Sutter, San 
Francisco. The magazine will use a limited num 
ber of feature contributions from non-staff sources 

It will emphasize practical material of concrete, 
“how-to” character, calculated to help food mer- 
chants in display, store arrangement, salesmanship 
and service, advertising, promotions, and other 
phases of merchandising. Articles submitted should 
be based on western conditions and _ methods; 
“success” stories of grocers who have applied orig- 
inal and effective methods will be systematically 
considered. The magazine will not discuss uncon 
troversial issues or abstract principles. First-person 
articles by food retailers, factfully describing tested 
methods, will be welcomed. 

No manuscripts of more than 1,500 words should 
be submitted; 1,000 words are preferred. Good 
pictures and plenty of them ave essential; com 
tributors should be prepared to supply necessal} 
releases from individuals photographed. The mag 
azine will pay for accepted material promptly, 
and at rates better than are customary among trade 
publications. 

We shall use a good many photographs. Most 
of them will come from staff sources, but we expect 
to be in the market for a few fine photographs that 
really mean something to food merchants of ‘ 
West, if these pictures are current, strong 4 
interesting. We can promise prompt decision and 


payment. 
Douctas G. McPHEE. 
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The Writer’s Market 


The following material was sent to us direct 
by the respective markets listed. 
It is official. 























Quality Magazines 


The American Review, 231 West 58 St., New 
York City. Seward Collins, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
except July and August; 40c a copy; $4 a year. 
A general critical review. ‘“‘We do not use fiction 
or poetry. We publish articles on philosophy 
sociology, politics, economics, religion, and litera- 
ture. Query the editor before submitting articles. 
We pay Ic a word, on publication.” 


Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Ellery Sedgwick, Editor; Joseph Barber, Jr., Man 
aging Editor. Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4 a 
year. “We prefer fiction stories up to 4000 words ; 
and articles up to 6500 No photographs. 
We report within a fortnight, and pay on accept- 
length of the article.” 





wor ds. 


ance, depending on the 


The Nation, 20 Vesey St., New York City 
Freda Kirchwey, Joseph Wood Krutch, Max Ler- 
ner, Editors. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5 a 


year. “We do not use fiction. We are an inde- 
pendent, liberal weekly specializing in articles on 
political, social and economic questions of national 
and international! interest, mainly on topics in the 
news. We use short factual articles as described 
above. Length should not exceed 2000 words 
No photographs. Occasional short poems. We 
report within a week after receipt, and pay 2c a 
word on publication.” 


Scribner's Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Harlan Logan, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
ce a copy; $2.50 a year. ‘We want stories of 
high literary standard, 4000 words | or under. Stor- 
ies of significance and ful writing and presen- 





tation; good characterization. The articles of 
Life in the United States’ Department are 2590 


words or under. Authentic material which re- 
flects some as pect of life in this country today. 
Nothing merely expository or descriptive will do. 
Photographs used or ily occasionally. Poetry needs 
are well filled at present. We report on manu- 
scripts within two wer ks, and we pay within two 
weeks of acceptance.” 


The Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 W. Range, 


University, Va. Lambert Davi s, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 75c a copy; $3 a year. ‘We publish 
only two or three short stories a year. For that 


teason we are in the market only for the short 
Story of unusual distinction. We are in the mar- 
ket for essays from 3000 to 5000 words, on con- 
temporary affairs, literature, and the arts and 





PERSONALIZED 
INSTRUCTION 
and CRITICISM 


In Fiction, 
Poetry, and 
Radio Writing 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Author of ‘How To Revise Your Own Poems” 

butor to bre New Yorker, the Nation, Lit. Digest, C. S$. 
view, Moult’s Best Poems, 0. Henry & 

ts sort Stor ies, The Writer, The Writer's Digest, etc. 


6413 West Sixth St., Los pros 









ENVELOPES a mailing manuscripts flat. 








28 Ib. Gieeed Rawhide Kraft—Outgoing size 9%4x12%. 
Return size 9x 
25 of rl size, 65c; 25 of each size, $1.00 
, West of the Rockies add 10%. Prices are post-paid. 
Send for our free circular listing other writers’ supplies. 


CHARLES SENNEWALD & COMPANY 
“The Avthor’s Suvply House’”’ 


4596 Aldine Avenue St. Louls, Mo. 








/POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems for criticism by a well-known and 





———| SELL STORIES 


Short Stories, Books, Scenarios and Radio 


Dramas are handled through my New York and 
Hollywood offices. I do not ipple my service by 





attempting to “‘specialize’’ in the sale of only one 
type of story 

If you desire an ethical sales service, free from 
pretentiousness and flattery, kindly write for my 
descriptive folder. 


CHARLES CARSON 
ithors’ Agent 
332 Van Nuys Bide., Dent. WD, Les Angeles, Calif. 





thoroughly trained Arranger and Composer. More 
than 40 of my song arrangements were accepted for 
publication during the past year, written in collabora- 
tion with both new and experienced verse writers. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. 8., Bachelor of Music 
4153-M South Van Ness, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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sciences. We occasionally run material of the 
‘familiar essay’ type, when the literary quality of 
the essay recommends it. No photographs. We 
report within two weeks and pay $5 a page of 350 
words for prose; 50c a line for poetry; payment 
on publication.” 
General, Literary and Fiction 

Arcadian Life Magazine, Caddo Gap, Ark. O. 
E. Rayburn, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “Most of the material we use is 
supplied by members of the staff. We use articles 
from 100 to 1000 words, on folklore, nature, and 
rural idealism. Consult the editor before submit- 
ting manuscripts. Photographs of rural life scenes. 
Poetry of a pastoral nature. We pay Ic a word 
for material of exceptional quality.” 


Foreign Travel, 25 Broadway, New York City. 
Curtis Patterson, Editor. Uses short travel articles 
which suggest places to go and things to do while 
traveling. 

Outwitting Handicaps (Formerly Crutch @& 
Cane Magazine), Alfred St., P. O. Box 96, De- 
troit, Mich. Henry E. Smithson, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Our 
magazine is devoted to the achievements of those 
who are handicapped in one way or another, and 
activities of organization looking forward to the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped. We are espe- 
cially interested in bringing to light the thought, 
circumstances, or course of events that contributed 
to success, physically or in restoration of an earn- 
ing capacity. Manuscripts should interpret per- 
sonal views, philosophy, hobbies, one or two human 
interest experiences, problems social and economic, 
handicap has had to overcome. Word limit is 
2000 words; accompanied by photographs. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at the rate of %5c to 
%,c a word, depending on value of the article.” 

This Week (United Newspapers Magazine Cor- 
poration), Greybar Bldg., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. Mrs. William Brown Meloney, 
Editor. Issued weekly. “We are interested in 
adventure, romantic, mystery short stories, 1500 
to 4000 words; four-part serials not over 16,000 
words long; short articles on popular science, ad- 
venture, sports, glamorous personalities, and sub- 
jects that make for a better America, 1000 to 1800 
words, with photos. Fillers 200 to 1000 words; 
cartoons. A few short poems are occasionally 
used. We report on manuscripts within two or 
three weeks and pay first class rates, within three 
weeks after acceptance.” 


Pulp Paper Markets 
Action Stories, 461 Eighth Ave., New York City. 
Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “Action Stories is once again 
taking stories of the general adventure type. While 
the Western field will continue to predominate in 
Action, there will be room for a few good smash- 


WRITER’s DIGEST 





ing yarns with background laid anywhere under 
the sun. Love interest, once soft-pedaled in this 
magazine, is now welcome; that means of course 
good, sane interest—nothing sloppy. Most desir. 
able lengths are 5000 and 10,000 words. No 
verse ; no photographs. We report on manuscripts 
within ten days and pay lc a word on acceptance.” 


Dan Dunn Detective Magazine, 49 West 45th 
St., New York City. Harold Hersey, Editor, |. 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We us 
short detective stories, 3000 to 5000 words. Novels 
are written on contract. No photographs; no 
verse. We report on manuscripts immediately and 
pay according to arrangement with author.” 


Flash Gordon Strange Adventures Magazine, 49 
West 45th St., New York City. Harold Hersey, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year, 
A magazine of futuristic adventures. “We use 
short stories, pseudo-scientific, futuristic, 3000 to 
5000 words. Novel written on contract. Short 
fillers of scientific interest. No photographs; no 
poetry. We report on manuscripts immediately 
and pay according to arrangement with author.” 


Flying Aces Magazine, 67 West 44th St., New 
York City. Herb Powell, Mgr. Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Most of our 
fiction is on assignment, but occasionally we use 
5000 to 7000 word sky yarns from the outside 
These stories should be fast-action in style and 
should not include girl-interest. We also use 
straight-from-the-shoulder aero fact articles and 
true air experience features, 1800 to 3000 words 
Must be acompanied by pictures, drawings, or 
both. Aero-science mater must be dramatized, yet 
clearly explained. We prefer material written by 
writers who know earonautics. We pay $1 each 
for photos, either World War or modern. Onl 
humorous verse for our humor page is accepted 
Maximum length, eight lines. We report on man 
uscripts within one month, and pay lc a word.” 


Lariat Story Magazine, 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are 
continually on the lookout for well-knit stories of 
ranch and range, of hard-riding men and women 
leading the saddle life, feavened with an occ 
sional flash of gun powder. However, the thunde 
of hooves and the roar of guns is not quite enough 
Make the cowgirls and the range riders vivid, 
human people. Length is 10,000 words. No 
poetry; no photographs. We report on mam 
scripts within ten days, and pay lc a word 
acceptance.” 

Popular Love, 22 West 48th St., New York City. 
Leo. Margulies, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We are interested in 
love fiction, 1000 to 4500 words for shorts; 800) 
to 10,000 words for novelettes.” 
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Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Helen MacVichie, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy ; $1 a year. “We want mod- 
em love stories with situations in which any vital, 
romantic girl of today might find herself, either 
innocently or through recklessness. Dangerous sit- 
uations from which she emerges, through her own 
integrity, unscathed in virtue. Short stories are 
1500 to 5000 words; novelettes from 10,000 to 
20,000 words ; and serials from 30,000 to 50,000 
words, Our rates are from Ic to 1¥%c a word. 
Always enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
for return of manuscript.” 


Tailspin Tommy Air Adventures Magazine, 49 
West 45th St., New York City. Harold Hersey, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. 
Air adventure book. ‘‘eW want modern air short 
stories about 3000 to 5000 words in length. Novel 
written on contract. No photographs; no poetry. 
Ne report on manuscripts imediately and pay ac- 
cording to arrangement with author.” 

Mystery Adventures Magazine, 49 West 45th 
St, New York City. Harold Hersey, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
we short stories, adventure, mystery, sophisticated 
sex angle. Novelettes; serials. No poetry, no 
photographs. We report on manuscripts immedi- 
ately and pay indefinite rates.” 

Thrilling Love, 22 West 48th St., New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
0c a copy; $1.20 a year. ‘“‘We use emotional 
love stories, with a girl angle; sophisticated light 
romances wanted too. We report within two weeks 
and pay Ic a word, up, on acceptance.” 

Young Love, 149 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Helen MacVichie, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c 

BOOK AUTHORS 

| have immediate openings for significant books 
of high literary value, fiction and non-fiction. | re- 
quire for seasonal lists circulating library books of 
the romantic, detective, adventure and western types. 
Unpublished stories preferred; book length stories 
already published as serials or one-shots acceptable. 

As this issue closes, | have arranged for full length 
book publication of a California writer's story, now only 
12,000 words long. The author's next two books will be 
published by the same firm, one of the largest in its field. 
(Aside to book authors: Many authors of published 
books are now turning to me to place their shorter 
work, advisable in the present markets.) 


! am Particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
scripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
not as yet had books published. The market for ''first'’ books 
is better now than at any time during the co few years. 

If you are an author of one or more published books; if 
me ave experiencing difficulties either in selling or com- 
Pleting your latest book, bring your problem to me. Among 
ev are authors with strings ot bets already to their 

Whether your book manuscripts are complete or yet in 
outline form, | shall be glad to discuss their possibilities 
with you at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


“YOU 
MADE 





Forrest Brown 


MARKET-WISE” 


writes Forrest Brown, of So. Braintree, Mass., 
one of today's coming magazine writers. "I 
was skeptical myself about ever selling to the 
very markets now featuring my stuff. How 
you forced me to realize my own possibilities, 
and to get wise to what | could do, only you 
and | know. | can understand now how you 
put your other writers over, because in the 
last few months you have sold a flock of 
shorts for me, two novelettes and book length 
serial rights. THAT'S the kind of help | was 
looking for." (As this copy was being pre- 
pared, the head of a large New York publish- 
ing firm telephoned to inform me of his ac- 
ceptance of a book by Mr. Brown.) 

Do you feel you can use the sort of help 
I've given Mr. Brown? Then | suggest you do 
what he did—tell me about yourself; let me 
select markets for you; revise as | tell you to. 
The more you tel me about yourself, the 
better will | know what markets you are suited 
for and how to help you reach them in the 
shortest possible time. Once | know what 
you can do best, I'll work with you from out- 
line to finished manuscript—and when you're 
ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do 
for many of the writers working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop 
all fees. My sales commission is 10%. My rates 
for personal, detailed analysis, suggested revision, 
and experienced marketing of your manuscripts are: 
$! up to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand words there- 
after. All books over 50,000 words, $24; poems, 50c 
each. No other fees. No “collaborations. Resub- 
missions free—always. The thorough help I give you 
in outlining and revising might be called collabora- 
tion, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

Find out for yourself how much my personal in- 
terest can mean to your success—and remember that 
my work with thousands of authors has made every 
one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. Send 
me your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell 
me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Beginners 


Only 
SQ 


O” the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a_ selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and _ pains- 
takingly explain how to wtite short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual tn- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITERS DIGEST 
22 East 12TH Srreer 
Cincinnati, OnI0 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 


City ‘ , State 
















*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
‘eck guarantee on all enrollments. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DIGEST 


a copy; 50c a year in United States, $1 foreign. 
“We use modern love stories with situations jp 
which any vital, romantic girl of today might find 
herself, either innocently or through recklessness, 
Dangerous situations from which she emerges 
through her own integrity, unscathed in vise 
Short shorts from 1500 to 5000 words; novelettes 
from 10,000 to 20,000 words. Our rates are from 
lc to 1¥%c a word. Please enclose a stamped, self. 
addressed envelope for return of manuscript.” 
Women’s Magazines 

American Home, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Issued monthly; 10c a copy. “We want 
illustrated articles, 1000 to 5000 words, on home. 
making, building, decorating, gardening, food, and 
allied subjects. Photographs. We pay on publi- 
cation.” 


Better Homes and Gardens, Meredity Publishing 
Company, 1714 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Elmer T. Peterson, Editor. A practical home and 
garden magazine. No fiction. ‘We use practical, 
‘how-to’ material on home and garden problems 
with a view toward helping our readers with their 
own particular problems. We endeavor to tell 
readers how to plan, build, furnish, and care for 
a home ; how to train the rosebush, landscape the 
premises, and so on. Photographs at least 5x/, 
good detail, sharp contrasts, glossy paper. A small 
amount of peotry is used, pertaining to homes and 
gardens. We report within two weeks and paj 
2c a word and up, depending on quality, paid on 
acceptance.” 


Grit, 209 North Thiid St., Williamsport, Pa. 
Issued weekly ; 5c a copy; $2 a year. Frederic E. 
Manson, Editor. ‘We want both serial and shorts; 
80,000 to 120,000 words for serials ; 1000 to 5000 
words for shorts. Subjects may be love, adven- 
ture, mystery. Also Odd and Stiange Information. 
All articles must be illustrated. No poetry. We 
report on manuscripts imediately and pay accord 
ing to merit, on acceptance.” 


Home Arts-Needlecraft, Augusta, Me. V. Nor- 
ton, Editor. Isued monthly; 10c a copy; 50ca 
“We do not use fiction. We use art needle- 
work, which is largely supplied by regular con- 
tributors.” 


year. 


Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York 
City. Winifred Willson, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “WE DO NOT USE 
FICTION. We are interested in authoritative a 
ticles on emerging economic, political, tnd social 
problems, women’s achievements, new opportunl 
ties for women, practical articles on business ad- 
vancement, success stories (but only of very & 
ceptional women), interviews with celebrities 
(preferably on controversial themes of interest to 
women), the special social and psychological prob- 
lems of the business and professional womens 
group, the status of women in foreign lands 
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Length, 1500 to 2100 words. Articles should have 
the feminist approach, but it must be the ‘new 
feminism’. No culinary or household problems 
used. We use short verse slanted to specialized 
audience, used occasionally. We report within 
two weeks and pay $10 to $35 for articles; $2 to 
$3 for verse. No payment for photographs. Pay- 
ment on acceptance.” 


Milady (Formerly Woman’s Digest), 99 Hudson 
St, New York City. Hugo Gernsback, Editor ; 
Mina Lewiton, Managing Editor. Issued monthly ; 
5c a copy; $3 a year. ‘‘We are looking for short 
fiction, no longer than 750 words—only first-class 
—original or reprint. Be sure that the short story 
has a surprise ending. Articles are exclusively of 
interest to women—not longer than 1000 words. 
Must be practical, informational human interest. 
No photographs ; no poetry. We report on manu- 
sciipts at once and pay Ic a word, on publication.” 


Pictorial Review, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
York City. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a vear. “We are always 
interested in short stories (3500 to 5000 words), 
and serials (50,000 words up) which will appeal 
to women, and for articles (2500 to 4000 words 
long) of compelling interest to a nation-wide audi- 
ence of millions. We also publish poems occa- 
sionally. We publish one book-length novel each 
isue. We report on manuscript within two weeks 
and pay on acceptance, according to merit of 
work,” 


Sport and Outdoor Journals 

Dime Sports Magazine, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy ; $1 a year. ‘‘We want short 
stories up to 6000 words; novelettes up to 15,000 
words. Don’t maki 
hee characterization at the expense of too much 
sports action. We definitely do not want stories 
about doped bottles, elaborate double- 
ciesses, kidnapping on the eve of a fight, and that 
sort of thing. It is highly essential that stories 
teach us two to four months ahead of season. 
woman interest can well be omitted, and in any 
case should not play a prominent part in the plot. 
Photographs. We report on material within ten 
days, and pay Ic and up, on acceptance.” 


them too juvenile, nor sacri- 


water 


National Sportsman, 275 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. H. G. Tapply, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
lWe a copy; 50c a year. “We want stories on 
hunting, fishing, camping, etc. Well illustrated. 
Lengths: 1000 words for short shorts ; 2000 words 
for shorts. We use little unsolicited articles. We 
are especially interested in pictures. Rarely use 
verse. We report on manuscripts immediately and 
pay 1’/c to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Post Time, 542 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
lll. Mark Mellen, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 


4 copy; $3 a year. “We want fiction, not ex- 
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ceeding 2500 words, in length. We prefer stories 
of horses and individuals who enjoy horse racing. 
Love interest not important. Most of the fiction 
submitted must be rejected because the readers do 
not know anything of racing or horses. 

“Articles, up to 3500 words, have to do with 
horses, horsemen and horse racing. Maybe either 
contemporary or historical. Only those who are 
familiar with the sport of horse racing are able to 
turn out acceptable articles, as our readers are 
And they are familiar with the fine points 
No photographs with fiction; but 
they are essential with articles. No verse. We 
report promptly, usually within one week. Pay- 
ment is low for fiction, but we pay 1¥%c a word 


critical. 
of the sport. 


for articles.” 


Sports Afield, Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Paul K. Whipple, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c¢ a 
copy; $1 a year. ‘“‘We do not use fiction. We 
want well-illustrated stories of actual, recent fish- 
ing or hunting trips, 1500 to 2000 words. No 
photographs; no poetry. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks and pay Ic to 3c a word, 


on acceptance or pi blication.” 


Sportsman, & Arlington St., Boston, Mass. Rich- 
ard Ely Danielson, Editor. “This is the Vogue of 
sports. Considers articles. Occasional sport fic- 
tion and photographs. We use accurate, signifi- 
cant, sports aiticles on the how and why of racing, 
polo, yachting, tennis, golf, fox-hunting, etc. We 
pay according to airangement. All material must 


be high-class.” 


Sports Illustrated and the American Golfer, 432 
Fourth Ave., New York City. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy: $3 a year. ‘We want articles on all 
sports, ranging in length from 1400 to 2000 words. 
Also locker-10oom shoits, piofiles on obscure sport 
personalities. Action and candid backstage photo- 
graphs. No verse. We manuscripts 
within a week, and pay acording to merit, on pub- 
Stuart Scheftel, Editor. 


report on 


lication.” : 

Thrilling Sports, 22 West 48th St., New York 
City Editorial Director. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We use a 
wide variety of storics covering every branch of 
amateur, professional or collegiate athletics. Stor- 
ies must be mature and vigorous, both in content 
Chaiacters must be real, honest-to- 


Leo Margulies, 


and appeal. 
goodness people, the hero facing a realistic prob- 
Solid story stiucture is demanded to bolster 
the sport angle. Slight, thin plots. or stories de- 
pendent upon trite, over-worked situaticns are not 
wanted. Plot situations should grow right out of 
the sport conflict, or should be worked in deftly 
and excitingly. The actual sport material must 
be authentic. Necvelettes range from seven to ten 
thousands words; short stories any length up to 
six thousand five hundied words. We are always 
in the market for good all-vear-round stories, and 
if you have a good out-of-season story, we'll be 


lem. 
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“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











YOU CAN WIN! 


The Prize Contest Field offers Rich Rewards. My Per- 
sonal Coaching Course in Contesting Technique will 
help you win. Endorsed by paaeesoate winners. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of ‘‘The Pot of Gold,’’ dis- 
closing a First Prize Entry and its Winning Formula. 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, Jr. 
6230 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Write for free booklet, 
“Ten Years of Poetry 
Publishing”. 


=—mo'U 


Poetry Publisher 
430 Sixth Ave., New York 





P 
HENRY HARRISON E 
Ss 





[BEGINNERS ATTENTION! 


We want to train new writers to write stories we can 
market. Send us your best short story and tell us some- 
thing about yourself. Our special introductory fee is 
only $1.00 plus return postage, for critical analysis. 


ALADDIN SYNDICATE 
P. O. Box 78 Alameda, Calif. 














GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE! 


Stop trying to crash difficult fiction markets. 
Feature writing pays IMPORTANT CASH from 
over 2400 live publishers. $100 to $500 a year 
EXTRA INCOME by selling fillers and fact 


articles. Details FREE. 


NATIONAL PRESS SYNDICATE 
3923 W. Sixth St., Dept. 62, 


James Gabelle, Editor. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


glad to buy it and hold it for use in the proper 
season. 

“Any article or feature should be accompanied 
by permission to use the by-line of a well known 
name as the author, or co-author. It is advisable 
to query the editor before submission. Many. 
scripts are reported on promtply. We pay Ica 
word and up, immediately on acceptance.” 

Turf and Sport Digest, Baltimore, Md. Edgar 
G. Horn, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.50 a year. ‘We are constantly on the lookout 
for good fiction from 3000 words upwards. Must 
deal with the thoroughbred, or running hors 
Humor, detective, love, weird, in fact, any sort of 
plot. 

“Articles on thoroughbred horses, people in rac- 
ing, jockeys, owners, trainers, fans or anyone who 
has a story. Articles on playing the races that are 
instructive. Length, 3000 words and up. We pay 
$3 each for acceptable photos. No poetry. We 
report on manuscripts within thirty days, and pay 
¥4c a word on publication, or within 30 days.” 


Religious Publications 

The American Hebrew, 48 West 48th St., New 
York City. Address manuscripts to Louis Ritten- 
berg, Managing Editor. An Anglo Jewish weekly; 
15c a copy; $5 a year. Pays 2c a word and up 
for fiction. “We especially desire dramatic and 
humorous short stories, 750 to 1000 words in 
length, of Jewish life and character in contact 
with American rather than European environments 
Few stories with foreign settings are accepted. 
have to be strictly religious but they must not con- 
American Jews are sought. Comedy is wanted, 
not horseplay or phonetic jargon, but titillating 
types that ring true and situations that will make 
the morose shake their sides. We also want arti- 
cles dealing with Jewish personalities or interests 
in the industrial, scientific, or art world, here or 
abroad, preferably accompanied by photographs ot 
suggestions for illustration. We seldom accept 
poetry. Payment is made on the fifteenth of the 
month following publication.” 

The Stigmatine, 554 Lexington St., Waltham, 
Mass. Rev. Joseph P. Riley, C. P. S., Ph. D, 
Editor. Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1 a year 
A Catholic Family Publication. ‘At present our 
needs are for good, clean fiction. Stories do not 
have to be strictly religious but they must not con 
flict with Catholic ethics. Length about 2000 
words. A self-addressed stamped envelope must 
accompany all manuscripts. No photographs. We 
acknowledge receipt of scripts immediately and 
pay, on acceptance, rates varying.” 


Poetry Journals ; 
Expression, 221 West Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 
Issued quarterly ; 25 a 


“We use poetry in all forms 


copy; $1 a year. i 


We report on manuscripts at once, and pay on 
in prizes.” 
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Horizons, P. O. Box 44, East Pasadena Station, 
Pasadena, Calif. Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheney, 
Directing Editors. Issued quarterly ; 35c a copy 5 
$a year. “No fiction in prose wanted. We will 
accept good fiction in brief verse form. Horizons 
is the official organ of the Western Poetry League ; 
the majority of its contributors are not members 
of the League and a large proportion are not 
Westerners; there are no limitations of any kind 
on subjects or stauts of contributors—the only 
qualification is Quality. 

“We also use critical articles on contemporary 
Western poetry, reviews of new books by Western 
poets, news items on poetic developments in the 
West, in each case kept extremely short. Occa- 
donally articles on special subjects other than 
these are desired, but usually they are supplied by 
the staff. No photos. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks and payment is in prizes and 
copies of the book.” 


Book Publishers 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 393 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. J. Walker McSpadden, Editor. 
“We use only book-length manuscripts 50,000 
words or more, principally non-fiction, juveniles, 
romances and mystery tales. No poetry. We 
report on manuscripts within three weeks and pay 
on a royalty basis.” 

j. B. Lippincott Company, East Washington Sa., 
Philadelphia, Pa. J. Jefferson Jones, Editor. Pub- 
lishers of general, medical and text books. “We 
are always in the market for fiction that is inter- 
esting and readable, but it must be well done so 
that it stands out from the average run of story. 
Light romance, mystery and juvenile stories will 
all be given attention. Average length used is 
10,000 words or over. We also carry biography, 
history, and educational juveniles. Occasionally 
we accept a juvenile book of verse, but not often. 
We report on manuscripts from two to three weeks 
and pay on a royalty basis.” 


_Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Arthur Pell, Editor. “We are 
general publishers. We very rarely publish verse. 
We accept only unusual photographs. We report 
® manuscripts within six weeks and pay on a 
toyalty basis.” 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 381 

Fourth Ave., New York City. Lee Dixon, Editor ; 
Eunice Blake, Juvenile Editor. General publish- 
fs. “We are interested primarily in good, straight 
novel stuff, 60,000 words or more, written in such 
4manner that not even our jaded office readers 
will be tempted to skip. We like our authors 
literate but not elegant. We are interested in 
biography, travel, stories for children of all ages. 
No plays or short stories. We publish only a lim- 
” number of mysteries. Photographs are used 
n the travel books. We report on manuscripts 
‘thin a month, and pay on a royalty basis.” 
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Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 


The 
Writer’s Market 


has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 

writer’s market directory is the 1937 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the fifth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
ook. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; clas- 
sified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 

lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
pears in The 1937 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
from this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1937 Writer's 
Market.’ I enclose $3.00. 

© Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of 
“The 1937 Writer’s Market.” I enclose $4.00 
payment in full. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





































































WRITER’s DIGEST 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
4 ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
DR. ESENWEIN Writing, Article Writing, 
Meare ““e News Writing, Versification, 
or | Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preli minary 
training. Neariy forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching 

Our large illustrated catalog giving full 

articulars and a_ sample copy of the 

(RITER’S MONTHL will be sent 


free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass 








MANUSCRIPTS 


etc., done neatly and ge at 30c per 1000 
words, 1 carbon copy free. 15c for extra ones. 


MARION E. BROOKS 


R. D. No. 3, Newton, N. J 





NEW CHARACTERS 
for NEW stor ies 


THEM jump s] 
lescriptions of 159 me tr 
yn t 


HUNDREDS OF 1 
coin) post rut Ad irese ot ere j Char is, i Baldwin 
Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

1600 WRITERS HAVE ORGANIZED to 

obtain adequate compensation in ail literary 

fields. Your membership in the AMERICAN 

WRITERS UNION guarantees you construc- 

tive action for economic benefits. Write today 

for information. 
AMERICAN WRITERS UNION 
215 Second Avenue 


New York City 








TYPING 


By an expert. Prompt service. 
cluded, and manuscripts mailed fiat. 
1,000 words. 


Carbon in- 
40c per 


M. A. ARTHUR 


260 Seaman Avenue New York City 








Manthorne and Burack, Inc., 8 Arlington St, 
Boston, Mass. Leonard Worcester, Editor. “We 
use book-length, non-fiction materi ial either biog. 
raphy, art, science, educational. Fiction and vers 
we rarely accept. We pay on a royalty basis, 
payable semi-annual! 

William Morrow & Company, 
New York City. Miss Frances Phillips, Editor 
General publishers. “We are interested in general 
fiction, 70,000 words or morc.” 


386 Fourth Ave, 


W. W. 
New Yoik City. 
book publishers. 
serious novels. We report on mam 


Norton & Company, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave. 
W. W. Norton, Editor. Genera 
“We are interested in full-length, 
iscripts within 
a royalty basis. 


1 } 


two or three weeks and pay on 


The Penn Publishing Com pany , 925 Filbert St, 

Philadelphia, Pa. F. W. Shoemaker, Editor. “We 
want modern, ut date stories ws romance or ad- 
venture, free of all objectionable features such as 
drink, prcfanity, sex, etc. From 70,900 words, up 
books for young 
people and for one and three act plays, suitable 
for amateur production. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and either in royalties or in 


outright purchas 


\lso we are in the irket for 


Phoenix Press, 444 Fouith Ave., New York City 
E. Wartels, Editoi “We are in the market fo 
eral hooks h and westerns, mysteries, ro- 
sophisticate Lengths, 60,000 words 

irst person storics. Locale must be United 

and time the present. We are not inter 

d in movie pos ties. We publish books and 

» locking for new authors. We report on man 
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The Reilly and Lee Cc —— y, 
Chicago, Il. Esther Gould, 
sneral books No 
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The Southern Publishing Company, 321 Santa 
Fe Building, Dallas, J. L. Gragg, Editor 
Publishers of school Pays In 


royalties. 


Texas. 
books exclusively. 


Clark and Company, 440 South Dea: 
Chicago, Ill. Llewellyn Jones, Editor 
serious fiction or well written 
We report within two 


Willett, 
born St., 
“We consider only 
popular fiction. No poetry. 
weeks to a month.” 


Winston Company, Winston Bldg, 
ee Pa. J. W. Ziee 
ler, Editor. “We publish n« aetan and juvenils 
of outstanding quality No poctry. We report om 
manuscripts within three or four “weeks and pay 
according to circumstances.” 


The Fohn C. 
1006-16 Arch St., 


Trade Journal notes on page 33 


Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


° A D'Orsay Storyette 


Two more clients of mine have just had their “first novels” accepted, both 
by Macmillan Company. You are welcome to their names if you wish. They 
both worked with me in the Criticism and Sales Service and the Professional 
Collaboration Service, and one of Macmillan’s readers, in recommending the one 
for publication, said: “This is one of the most absorbing things I have read in 
months.” If my judgment is sound, it will be one of the “best-sellers” of the 
season. I shall tell you more about it when it is published. 

Another client, whose first story I sold and who now has formed his own 
editorial contacts, nevertheless apprises me of each new sale. This morning there 
is this letter from him: 

“I seem to be writing you nearly every day! The latest check is from 
National Weeklies. Under separate cover I am sending you the mag- 
azines containing the others.”* 

Yet this particular writer, when he first came to me, had serious doubts of 
his ability ever to write anything worthy of publication! 

Still another client also writes me today, on publication of her fourth story: 

“I have enjoyed my work with you, and feel I have gained a greater 
appreciation of quality stories, a better knowledge of plot construction, 
drama, etc. I learned about many of my faults in writing, and how to 
overcome them.”* 

*Names on request. 

If you wish to learn chout YOUR “faults in writing, and how to overcome 
them,” let me hear from you, and I'll do my best to set you straight. 

TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 

$3.00- for any manuscript under 3,000 EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judg- 
words (including “short short-stories”) ; for ment of a story with my time and money, 
longer stories the fee is $3.00 for the first instead of asking the author to do so. 
3,000 words, and sixty cents a thousand words The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent. 
(or fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,000 My sales office is located in the heart of 
to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 Nese ‘Cauh’s pahibidinn didalct, aad tae eek: 
words, $30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00. 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no 
other charge of any kind. If a manuscript is 
available, or can be made so by revision, the 
Service includes ALL NECESSARY WORK, each case, thus assuring you of the best per- 
SUCH AS REVISION, SUBMISSION TO sonal contact with editors. 


dent representative submits my clients’ ac- 


cepted scripts in person to the editors in ac- 


cordance with my detailed instructions in 





INFORMATION VITAL TO EVERY Some copies of the last (November, 1956 
, WRITER! issue of “D’ORSAYGRAM,” my little 
Not obtainable elsewhere. Will save you money, 
and months, and perhaps years of wasted effort. 
Every writer, whether he works with me or not, tains some 60,000 words of articles on 
should have a copy of “THE TRUTH ABOUT oe s = 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” 44 pages—and it’s writing, selling, plotting, et« 
FREE on request Also gives particulars of my 


Guaranteed Professional Collaboration. FREE ON REQUEST 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author on Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell’? ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
ecks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. Beverly Drive - = = = = = «= = = «= «= BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


16-page magazine, still available. Con- 
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OU are entirely right in asking 


“what kind of information?” 


We mean the kind of information 
that enables and 


have never before sold fiction, but who 


men women who 
are intelligent and write good English, 
to learn enough about writing to make 


a little money at it. 


We mean also the kind of informa- 
tion that enables writers who are now 
selling their work to sell a lot more of 


it at higher prices. 


We also mean the kind of informa- 
tion that presents a new and accurate 
set of ideas and facts about writing for 
people whose pre-conceived notions 


about the profession are mistakes. 


WRITER’S DI- 


The price is low, 


Such information 
GEST has to offer. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: 

Enter my one-year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. Also send me 
free and postpaid the book I have checked. 


12 Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing. 


Cl College Dictionary. 
Name 
Address 


City.. State... 


only $2.00; and it is worth ten times 
that to the majority of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST?’S active readers. 


Regularly the DIGEST brings you 
not only helpful inspirational, fact find- 
ing articles, but also valuable monthly 


departments. 


That’s why over 41,000 writers 
throughout the world read and study 
WRITER’S DIGEST. 


scription is offered on our usual money 


A year’s sub- 
back guarantee. If you don’t like the 
third issue, drop us a postcard, and we 
will refund your money in full and 
you may keep the free premium we 
Only 


service to 


a publisher with a 
offer 
such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST 1937 a 


banner year for your literary interests. 


send you. 


genuine can make 


make 


IN EACH ISSUE: 


e Trade Journal Markets 

e Greeting Card Verse Markets 
© New York Market Letter 

e Literary Prize Contests 

© The Writer's Market 

e Book Publishers’ Needs 











